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rta an we ever knew before why free men brought the great Nation and Government we love 
into existence, because it grows clearer and clearer what supreme service it is to be America’s privilege to render to the world. 
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Imbue Young Minds With The Spirit Of 
National Service 


THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY 


By Lyman P. Powell, D.D., LL. D., Lecturer, Educator, Traveler, 
and Gertrude Wilson Powell, A. B., Teacher 


pg” to the children in the schools the memorable utterances of the great men of to- 

y, thrilling with the nary of the mi et ome against autocracy. With speeches 
vos "thedeen Wilson, L George, » Joffre, Roosevelt, Taft, Hughes, Balfour, 
Cardinal Mercier, and ~ ers, are poems and writings selected from among the most 
beautiful and inspiring productions of the war years. Conan Doyle, Grace Ellery 
yore Katharine Lee Bates, Theodosia Garrison, Harold Pulsifer, Robert Service, 
Anatole France, and many others are represented. 


FOOD ECONOMY 


By Frances EZ. Stewart, of the Murray F. Tuley High School. Chicago 


is a stimulus and a guide to the economy in food that is so vital to the welfare and 
success of the nation in her epochal decision. The recipes insure wholesome and well 
balanced meals and lead to the valuable habit of saving in the purchase, preparation 
and the serving of foods. For high school classes in home economics. 


Send for Descriptive Matter 


Rand McNally & Company 


Chicago New York 











GEOGRAPHY 


Our list includes “(Home Geography,” a first year text for pupils 
of the fourth grade; and four Reference Notebooks, for 
the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 


FIVE REASONS FOR USING THEM 
suggested lists of readings and the tables of references for each month, brin 
<—~ teachers attention the best materials available. e 
2---The anes ee way in which the essential facts have been outlined leads to concen- 


t’ ts of greatest importance. 
3.--The devices ond eumpoises, which have been outlined so carefully, lead toready and 


ti of the material studied. 
Te Ses’ a Gaseeeh training in the use of and the interpretation of maps 


and ta’ 
5---Th ces left for original exercises give opportunity for the teacher to emphasize 

the ghee of the work in ‘which she is ‘best prepared. 

There are many other reasons as good. i 

—“Home Geography” 45c; “World as a ole” 35c; “North America” 

35c; a America and Europe” 35c; “Asia, Africa and Australia” 35c. These 
prices include postage. We do not send sample copies. 

Map Notebook for Commercial Geography 40c. 

Map Notebook for Physical Geography ; 

Send for complete list of our Outline Maps and Blanks, with prices. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 








NORMAL ILLINOIS 
“Among the Best’’ COLORADO 
How to Study Effectively (Whipple’s Great | STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Little Book) 50 cents. At Greeley 


Famous Flags of America (by N. RB. 

Hughes) $1.50. 

All the Yearbooks of the National Society 

for the Study of: Education (Price list 
sent on request) including: Special W 


A ae % for training men and women 
to teach. Varied choice of two, three, 
and four year courses, leading to A.B. 
and A.M. Ley and Life Diplomas. 
ar ——— Student Army 


Minimal Essentials, Three Reports of N. E. raining Corps, and athletics for 
A Committee (Part I, 14th Yearbook, young men. quipment and build- 
75¢ net; and Part I, 16th Yearbook, 90¢ ings ample, surroundings and Fy acm 


xpenses moderate. Fall Quar- 
ter opens Sept. 30. Write for wine cag 


JOHN G. CRABBE, Pres. Greeley, Cole. 


net; Part ; a = Yearbook, 75¢ net.) ideal. 
Send all orders to 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 











Bloomington, Illinois. 
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TEXTBOOK MONTHLY. 


ADORNED KNOWLEDGE 

I have a friend in the Christian ministry 
who likes to talk of ornamented orthodoxy. 
By this he means a faith which shows itself 
in a beautiful life—a life ornamented by the 
jewels of good deeds and formed on the true 
lines of Christian manhood. Such a life 
adorns all who love and serve their fellows 
in fine ways. When my friend sees a life 
so ornamented, he does not question the 
faith of that person. He cares little whether 
its tenets agree letter for letter with some 
recorded statement of orthodoxy. 











I have another friend who is a scientific 
investigator and he talks not of scientific 
principles but of working principles. By 
this I understand him to mean an intellec- 
tual framework or an orientation of thought 
with regard to any certain group of natural 
phenomena which enables all clear-thinking 
minds to discern the underlying law of nat- 
ural action. It is a means by which to 
foresee and use the known effects of natural 
action for the advancement of mankind. 

Another friend—a teacher who is neither 
a scientist nor a minister—talks to me of a 
working knowledge, to give which should be 
the aim of school education. He specifies a 
working knowledge of arithmetic, or ot read- 
ing, or of history, etc. Just what he means, 
I confess I have not yet been able to under- 
stand. He is a good American, or he cer- 
tainly aims to be one, so I am sure he does 
not mean such a working knowledge as the 
German government has imposed upon its 
people through its schools, and which welded 
the nation into a leviathan for pillage and 
rapine from all other nations. 

If my teacher friend were more of a 
minister I think he might have spoken vf an 
adorned, or ornamented knowledge. Had he 
been more of a scientist, perhaps he had said 
a word for a working culture of the human 
spirit. His term working knowledge is too 
limiting in its range of instruction and too 
mechanical in its designation of those rela- 
tions of life which the schools are tu aid, 
tq meet the requirements of the purpose most 
teachers have in their work. 

But let me get back to my text. I start- 
ed: to say a word about adorned knowledge 
as a feature of textbooks. I do not know 
a better adjective to apply to the general 
aim of presenting knowledge in American 
textbooks. This is, I believe, a distinyuish- 
ing characteristic of American textbouxs as 
compared with most European school books. 
I think adorned knowledge should be an 
especially marked feature of democratic edu- 
cation if something of the meaning given by 
my ministerial friend to his ornamented or- 
thodoxy be understood. Adorned knowledge 
should be -such an effective knowledge as 
loses its formal statement in a protean pow- 
er enabling man to meet understandingly 
the opportunities and free relationships of 
life. 

I know that we have a few doctrinaires 
in education who deny any such power for 
general development to knowledge. They 
know nothing of adorned knowledge. I must 
compare these formalists of the educational 
word with the formalists of doctrinal relig- 
ion who are like the Pharisees whom Jesus 
scorned. To these formalists knowledge of 
a specific social relationship will fit the in- 
dividual to a specific place. It euts cogs, 
as it were, of a certain gear in the brain. 
If the teacher sees that these cogs are cut 
true to the particular drive wheel in the so- 
cial machine with which they, are to work, 
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New Outline Map 


of Illinois 


Milton Bradley Company have 
just published a new outline map 
of Illinois, size 12x15, put up in 
portfolios of 50. Mailed, postage 
paid, on receiptof 60c. This is just 
the article Illinois schools need this 
Centennial year. Write for sample 
and price on larger quantities. 


Thomas Charles Company 
2249-2253 Calumet Ave., Chicago 


Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 











then life in this groove will run smoothly 
and without friction. American textbooks 
have not been made on this limitation to 
the power of knowledge. They have always 
spread and adorned a feast that would at- 
tract the appetite and nourish a life hungry 
for many experiences and capable of many 
adaptations to meet the conditions of hving. 


What I have written so far may seem to 
most of you who read it just a glittering 
generality with which you can readily agree 
in more or less uncertain terms.. I have 
written it as an introduction to a warning 
that may or may not be needed. Just now 
every teacher is anxious to teach patriotism 
and Americanism effectively. Yes, it is true 
of America, as our national hymn expresses 
it, 

**We love thy rocks and rills, 
**Thy woods and templed hills,’’ 

Yes, buf not just because they are ours. 

We sing, 
‘*From every mountain side 
‘*Let Freedom ring!’’ 
and of 
‘*Sweet Freedom’s song, 
‘*Let all that breathe partake.’’ 


And now we fight to make freedom possi- 
ble to all. Certainly we must teach an or- 
namented patriotism in the schools—a pa- 
triotism that works for those jewels of gen- 
erous and helpful fellowship fit to adorn a 
democratic world. Let us be sure to give an 
adorned knowledge of our country to the 
children. 

Gro. A. Brown. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 TO $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. 8. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thousands 
of positions are to be filled at from $1100 
to $1800; have short hours and annual vaca- 
tions, with full pay. Those interested should 
write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. V 224, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and places 
and large descriptive book, showing the posi- 
tions open and giving many sample exam- 
ination questions, which will be sent free of 
charge. 


Two of a Kind--The GOOD Kind 


" ‘THE LIBERTY READER 


By BERNARD M. SHERIDAN 
Superintendent of Schools, Lawrence, Massachusetts 

This book, which is as its title suggests, a patriotic reader, makes its appeal di- 
rect to the feelings, imagination, and sympathies of the child. It does not seek to 
reach the child’s intellect—with children of elementary-school age patriotism is 
largely a matter of the feelings—it aims to reach his heart. There is no blood or 
brutality or hatred in the book; it gives expression only to the spiritual values of 
the War. The book is handsomely bound and it contains many illustrations of in- 
terest to children. Pages, 230; Price, 76 cents. 


MORAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOL AND HOME 


By J.0. ENGLEMAN 
Superintendent of Schools, Decatur, Illinois 


Mr. Engleman does not believe in the introduction of moral education in the 
‘elementary school as a distinct subject. He rather emphasizes the necessity for per- 
meating with a moral purpose every subject taught, be that subject history or biog- 
raphy; literature or music; nature study or manual training. The author also shows 
how the child’s out-of-school activities—such as play, boy-scouting, thrift—when 


wisely directed, may be made to contribute to the upbuilding of his character. Each 
chapter has at its end questions and suggestions, also a valuable bibliography. 
Pages, 314; Price $1.32. 
BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 











TWELVE VALUABLE HELPS 


Morning Exercises for All the Year (75c) 
By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR, 232 pages. Cloth. Has been adopted by New York City. Chicago, the U. 8. Government. 
and bundreds of towns and cities. Also recommended in State Courses of Stady. Fifth large edition! Contains 303 
exercises, 137 stories, 28 poems, etc. 


Language Games for All Grades (with cards) (85c) 
By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. 9 pages. Cloth. (With 54 cards for pupils’ use.) 
Tacoma. Kansas City. Grand Rapids, etc. Recommended by everybody! 
habit of correct speech and to increase the child's vocabulary. 


Number Games for Primary Grades (60c) 
By ADA VAN STONE HARRIS and LILLIAN McLEAN WALDO. 123 pages. Cloth. Tlustrated. Contains 58 number 
games, designed to create an active iaterest in numbers and to make the child skilifal in applying it directly and nat- 
urally through the “make-believe” element and the idea of friendly contest. 


Father Thrift andHis Animal Friends (50c) 
By JOSEPH C.SINDELAR. 128 pages. Cloth, with illustrations in black and color. 
of the second and third grades, teaching valuable lessons in thrift. 


The Nixie Bunny Books (4 vols., each 45c) 
By JOSEPH C.SINDELAR. Each 144 and 160 pages. Cloth, illustrated in colors. Nixte Bunny in Manners-Land 
Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Faraway-Lands. Everybody knows 
these! Read by over 175,000 children in the second and third grades. 


The Best Thanksgiving Book (35c) 


By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. 128 pages of fresh and bright children’s entertainments of every description for this special 
occasion, including 50 recitations, 15 dialogues, 5 dr;!tis, 7 acrostics, 4 tableaux, 12 songs. etc. 


One Hundred Stories for Reproduction (20c) 


By KATE W.GROVE. 8 pages. Original and retold stories for reproduction, dictation and genera! exercises in the 
primary grades. 


Simplex Class Record (30c) 


76 pages. Cloth. A daily class or recitation record of approved and generally accepted three-color ruling with space 
for 432 names. 


Straight-Line Sewing Cards (20c) 
Simple designs of familiar animals made with straight lines, for —- Full directions. 
We guarantee these ks to please you or will refund your money. 





Adopted by New York City. Chicago, 
Contains 30 games designed to establish the 


A fascinating story for children 





1919 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready!—the complete standard teachers’ guide- 
- book. Many new things have been added. Mailed Free. Request a copy. . 
Enclosed find 8...... ..c0+.cccee eens for which please mail books checked to 
ee eee cnciedianteeranh aieuante RPG hyp ack. 1 MP EI 
ADDRESS... .... 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY  “‘The House of Better Material” 
Department 7B, 312 W. Randolph Street, Chicago. 



















Adams-Smith Teachers Agency 
1225S. Michigan Ave. Chi 

As recent city superintendents, 

we know school employers and 

their needs. We also have broad 

acquaintance »mong teachers. 





FOR - 
é = Both will rece've personal and 
Teaching Agriculture discriminating ~ervice. Mgrs. 
in Gerard T. Smith, J. Porter Adams 





SIMPLE, PRACTICAL, IMPRESSIVE 


Successful Teaching of Agriculture Assured. 
Send 10 cts in postage for samples of booklets. 


cultural Extension Departmen 
bination Harvester Company of N.J ‘ 
Harvester Building, Chicago 


Write to the business firms 
advertising in this magazine. 








Please mention this department 
of the Text-Book Monthly 
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TWO NEW CHEMISTRY TEXT-BOOKS 


The Essentials of Modern 
Chemistry 


By CHARLES E. DULL 
South Side High School, Newark, N. J. 


vi+443 pp. 12mo. $1.40 


This new textbook for high school courses aims especially 
to show the relation of chemistry to daily life without neglect- 
ing the fundamental principles upon which the science is based. 
Thus the relation of chemistry to water purification, fuels and 
illuminants, agriculture, paints and varnishes, textiles, paper, 
etc., is emphasized. 

At the end of each chapter are questions, and there are 
many carefully graded problems. 

There is an abundance of illustrations, including diagrams 
which really illustrate the text, and halftones to show clearly 
leading industrial processes. 








The Laboratory Study of 
Chemistry 


By HERBERT R. SMITH, Lake View High School, 
Chicago, and HARRY M. MESS, Nicholas 
Senn High School, Chicago. 


296 pp. Square 8vo. $1.20 


A manual designed to teach beginning students the essential 
facts of chemistry by using the laboratory or natural method 
of investigation. It is opposed to the old highly artificial text- 
book study of chemistry. 

The book contains eighty-four experiments and an appen- 
dix giving many useful tables, such as solubility tables, loga- 
rithms, important temperatures, composition of alloys, lactom- 
eter tables, percentage of sugar in common fruits, reagents 
and solutions, etc. 

Its numerous illustrations are educative and have legends 
that emphasize the important features. 





19 West 44th St. 
NEW YORK 





HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


6 Park St. 
BOSTON 


2451 Prairie Ave. 
CHICAGO 




















Good News 


We shall publish this fall 





BEGINNER’S BOOK IN LANGUAGE 
BY H. JESCHKE 


The)|magic results accomplished by teachers in grades four to eight, who are using 
Potter, Jeschke and Gillet’s “Oral and Written English,’’ Books I and II, will be duplicated 


by the third-grade teachers with the “Beginner's Book in Language.’”’ 


Why? 


It is psychologically sound; its interest is cumulative. 


It skillfully leads the pupil on to improve his own 
writing and speaking. 


The poems, games and stories are ably chosen and 
new to a language book. 


The illustrations—a happy collection of vivid, story- 


telling pictures. 


2301-2311 Prairie Ave. 


GINN AND COMPANY 





Chicago, Il1linois 
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évess and new address. Remember 


Illinois, sending both your old ad- 


periodicals. If you learn of any members who are not Tas 


postmasters can 
TEACHER please ask them to send their complete wh epaee and number or rural route number—to THE ILLINOIS TEACHER at 


Ill. Many teachers fail to put this address on the 
livered by carrier. 


registration cards. The postmiasters require street addresses on periodicals de 








Orricers or ILuINo1s State TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1918. 


President—George D. Wham, Carbondale. 


‘ First Vice President—Elizabeth B. Harvey, Belvi- 
re. 


Second Vice President—Marian Hoadley, Streator. 
Third Vice President—Albert W. Evans, Chicago. 
Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 


Executive Committee— 

Hugh S. Magill, Jr., Springfield. 

D. Walter Potts, East St. Louis. 

Henry E. Brown, Kenilworth. 

Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Car- 
linville. 

Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Blooming- 
ton. 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Illinois Valley Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Kewanee, Thursday and Friday, October 
10 and 11, 1918. 

Eastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Charleston, Friday and Saturday, October 18 
and 19, 1918. 

Western Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Galesburg, Thursday and Friday, October 17 
and 18, 1918. 

East Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, University of Illinois, Urbana, Friday and 
Saturday, October 18 and 19, 1918. 

Northwestern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Belvidere, Thursday and Friday, October 
31 and November 1, 1918. 

Northeastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Elgin, Friday and Saturday, November 1 
and 2, 1918. 

Schoolmasters’ Club, Peoria, Friday and Saturday, 
October 11 and 12, 1918. (Regular dates, second Fri- 
day and Saturday in October, and first Friday and Sat- 
urday in February.) 

Illinois High School Conference, State University, 
Urbana, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, November 21, 
22 and 23, 1918; H. A, Hollister, Director; general ses- 
sions, Thursday evening, Friday evening, and Saturday 
forenoon; both forenoon and afternoon of Friday will 
be devoted to section meetings, of which there are 16, 
covering all phases of high school work. 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Annual Meeting, 
Springfield, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, December 
26, 27 and 28, 1918. 


Go to your Division Meeting! Urge all your teacher 
acquaintances to go! Two or three sample programs are 
published in this number. You cannot afford to miss 
such programs, which will enrich you with information, 
inspiration, patriotism, and both educational and civic 
ideals. And besides all this, there are the good-fellow- 
ship, the membership in a strong and active organization, 
and the satisfaction of actively helping in a great cause. 
Come on, let’s make it 20,000 members this year. 


Certain instructions to Division officers will be mailed 
in a few days to one or two officers of each Division hold- 
ing a meeting this fall. The Secretary of the State As- 
sociation finds this necessary in order to obtain accurate, 
complete and uniform reports and lists, and in order 
properly to co-ordinate the several Divisions into one 
State organization. We are pleased to say that nearly 
all Division officers have cheerfully complied with similar 
instructions in the past. 


The Iniinois TEACHER is having difficulties caused 
by the labor shortage in the printing trades. This ex- 
plains the wide difference in time between the dates of 
sending in the copy and mailing the issue. If each 
month’s issue is to be mailed by the tenth of that month, 
it is necessary to send in the copy by the twenty-second 
of the preceding month, which means that under present 
conditions it requires nearly twenty days to set up, proof- 
read, print, bind, address and mail 16,500 copies of our 
little magazine. Contributors, program committees, and 
other furnishing copy will please govern themselves ac- 
cordingly. 


Certain railroad corporations have attacked the new 
high school and tuition law, have refused to pay their 
taxes levied under it, and have thus caused serious finan- 
cial difficulties in some districts. The final decision has 
not yet been rendered by the Supreme Court. 


Several amendments to the teachers’ pension and re- 
tirement fund law are sure to be introduced in the next 
General Assembly. Some of these may be necessary, 
some will be good, some harmful, and some extremely 
dangerous. Our Association is responsible for the law 
and must defend it against all dangerous or even ques- 
tionable amendments. In this connection we beg leave 
to remind all contributors, annuitants and friends of this 
law that they ought to keep up their membership in the 
Association and do all they can to strengthen it as an or- 
ganization. 
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A most momentous principle adopted by the National 
Labor Policy Board is this: ‘‘In fixing wages, minimum 


rates of pay shall. be established which will insure the 
subsistence of the worker and his family in health and 
reasonable comfort.’’ The American Teacher comments 
on this as follows: ‘‘At last labor is coming into its 
own! No longer shall the rights of property take prece- 
dence over the rights of humanity! Workers will no 
longer work for starvation wages in order that their em- 
ployers may live extravagantly, but will be guaranteed a 
sum which will enable them to maintain their families 
decently.’’ The Illinois Teacher timidly begs leave to 
suggest that possibly just a few of the bolder school 
teachers might consider intimating that they would not 
strenuously oppose the application of this minimum rate 
principle to their wages if there are no objections and 
everybody agrees. Would it not be just as just for the 


government to ‘‘insure the subsistence of the teacher and . 


his family in health and reasonable comfort ?’’ 


One of the biggest problems of the present time is 
the problem of school revenue and teachers’ salaries. Of 
course many people will tell you that the great problem 
is the problem of efficiency in the schools, or the problem 
of getting and keeping good teachers; but these are both 
dependent upon the amount paid teachers for their work. 
Therefore, we should realize and the public should be 
educated to know that a much higher wage scale for 
teachers is not being advocated by teachers merely for 
their own benefit; it is of vital importance to school effi- 
ciency, the education of the children, the welfare of the 
State, and the safety of our democracy. 


Let us not forget that our first duty always is to 
render good service to our pupils, our school districts, 
and our country. Dissatisfaction on account of small 
salaries or bad school conditions must not cause us to 
slight this duty. Teachers have a right to strive for 
more compensation and better things for themselves, but 
only when they are doing their duty and giving good 
service. Since more school revenue and higher salaries 
result in better teaching and better schools, every effort 
to inerease school revenues and salaries is a service to so- 
ciety ;—but this is true only when we do our best to earn 
our wages or more. Whether paid much or little, teach- 
ers must not be slackers. 


On another page will be found ‘‘The American’s 
Creed,’’ and the story of how it was composed and why 
it isso called. This creed and its story offers an oppor- 
tunity for the teachers of civies and history to drive home 
strong messages of patriotism and citizenship. The stu- 
dents might be required to take up the creed clause by 
clause and work over the historic background responsible 
for each clause. Every boy and girl in America, from the 
third grade up thru the high school, ought to commit to 
memory this creed, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech, and 
that part of the Declaration of Independence beginning 
with ‘‘We hold these truths to be self-evident,’’ and 
ending with ‘‘their safety and happiness.’’ This will 
help them to appreciate the meaning and issues of the 
great war, to understand what the President meant by 
declaring that ‘‘the world must be made safe for democ- 
racy,’’ and to become good citizens in our great democ- 
racy of the future. 


ILLINOIS TEACHER 
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The two leading political parties in IHinois have held 
their primary elections, nominated their candidates, held., 
their conventions, and framed their platforms. The, 
platform of each party is its declaration of principles 
and ideals, but neither party seems to have any educa- 
tional principles or ideals; for a careful reading of the 

= platforms fails to disclose a single word concerning 
he schools, teachers, or public education. Of course 
the platforms contain planks more or less definite and 
less or more evasive concerning the war, loyalty to the 
government, readjustment and reconstruction, foreign 
problems, military training, executive budget, protective 
tariff, woman suffrage, liberty loans, civil administrative 
code, constitutional convention, good roads, corporation 
laws, revenue laws, private banking, the courts, the la- 
boring man, and the farmer ; but public education is such 
an insignificant institution, the present glaring needs of 
the school are so unimportant, and the teachers and pu- 
pils are of such trivial impoftance in Illinois that neither 
party thinks it worth while to have any principles con- 
cerning them. 


Estelle Frances Ward, Vice Chairman of the War 
Information Department of the Illinois Division of the 
Woman’s Defense Committee of the Council of National 
Defense, writing in The Survey of August 17 on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘Practical Patriotism,’’ says: ‘‘Public schools 
have been an agency in spreading the use, the needs and 
methods of food conservation. No greater patriots can 
be found in the state than the public school teachers and 
the librarians. Both have taxed their ingenuity and 
have used their influence to the uttermost. Thru these 
campaigns of education, the orders of the food adminis- 
trator, with their recommendations for the use of sub- 
stitutes and abstinence from certain foods, have been fol- 
lowed with an increasingly loyal and rapid response.’’ 

Mr. Herbert Hoover, United States Food Administra- 
tor, says: ‘‘For more than a year the food administra- 
tion has been increasingly indebted to the schools of 
America. Teachers, pupils, and administrative officers 
have been most cordial in their support of all that has 
been undertaken to provide food for those who have a 
right to expect it of us. I welcome this means of giving 
eredit to those who so deserve it, and of expressing my 
personal gratitude to them.’’ 

President Wilson says: ‘‘It is quite unnecessary, I 
am sure, for me to urge a continuance of the service you 
and your pupils have rendered to the Nation and to the 
great cause for which America is at war. Whatever 
the Nation’s call has been, the response of the schools 
has been immediate and enthusiastic. The Nation and 
the Government agencies know and appreciate your loy- 
alty and devotion and are grateful for your unfailing 
support in every war service.’’ 


TEACHERS’ COURSES BY CORRESPONDENCE 


The light attendance at the State Normal University 
this fall has left the members of the teaching staff free 
to offer correspondence courses to activ teachers in IIl- 
inois. These courses wil be offerd at the nominal price 
of $1.00 registration fee. The correspondence courses 
offerd wil run for thirty weeks and wil each require at 
least 135 hours of diligent study. They ar each equiv- 
alent to one major term credit, or three semester hours. 

The courses offerd ar in Geografy, History, Civil 
Government, Methods in High School Biology, Nature 
Study, Grammar, Advanst Composition and Rhetoric, 
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English Literature, History of Education, Psychology, 
Ethics, Sociology, Economics, Reading Method for both 
lower and upper grades, Elementary Drawing for lower 
and upper grades, Typewriting, Accounting, and Gregg 
Shorthand, and Mechanical Drawing. The work in the 
common branches wil be adapted to the revised Course 
of Study. 


TO PROGRAM COMMITTEES 


We are glad to inform committees whose duties it is 
to construct programs for educational meetings that Mr. 
U. G. Hoffman, Assistant Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, now has motion picture films showing the fol- 
lowing types of schools in session: pioneer school in log 
cabin, superior country school, modern graded school, 
and township high school. These films furnish an in- 
structive and entertaining exhibition of about an hour’s 
length. Mr. Hoffman has a moving picture machine, 
and has already shown the pictures at several meetings. 
These pictures and one good lecture would make an ideal 
evening program for a Division meeting. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE COLLEGES 


A remarkable experiment in education is one of the 
incidental consequences of lowering the draft age to 
eighteen. From the men of this age class the government 
is preparing to select large numbers to receive training in 
colleges. All the expenses of tuition and sustenance will 
be borne by the government and the courses of study 
pursued by the men will be controlled by the government 
with a view to meeting military requirements. By this 
plan young men of intellectual attainments sufficient to 
meet the college entrance requirements will get at least 
a taste of life in institutions from which they would in 
many cases have considered themselves forever debarred 
by poverty. Many of them will probably find their way 
back to the colleges after the war. Not less interesting 
will be the effect upon the colleges of an infusion of 
young men under definite obligation to devote themselves 
exclusively to their studies, military and academic. Per- 
haps the country club atmosphere, said to hang around 
certain of our colleges, will be lifted at least temporarily. 


It would be a great gain to the colleges and to the democ- / 


racy at large if a permanent system of selecting young’ 
men for college education under national auspices were 
to grow out of these beginnings. —The New Republic. 


STATE INSTITUTIONS AND TAX RATES 


The Springfield News-Record of July 12 of this year 
says: 

‘Governor Lowden has called attention to the very 
serious condition existing in the state hospitals for the 
insane. The war has drawn so heavily upon the state 
service that there are not enough physicians, nurses or 
attendants to care for the state wards properly, and un- 
less something is done to meet this situation, the shortage 
may become a real menace to efficient conduct of the in- 
stitutions. 

‘*One of the reasons for the shortage is the wages. 
Although high enough in ordinary times, the pay of 
nurses, attendants and laborers at this time is not an in- 
ducement. More money can be made outside the insti- 
tutions for the same class of work than can be made in- 
side. 

‘‘The southern part of the state, which, because of 
the slack labor market in normal times, supplied most of 
the minor employes for the institutions, is no longer 
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furnishing its quota. The men and women are either 
in the service of the government or have sought other 
fields of endeavor. 

‘Unfortunately, appropriations for the institutions 
are made only once in two years, and when the present 
appropriations were made the conditions which exist now 
could not be foreseen. Consequently it is impossible to 
increase salaries. 

*‘The only solution is the one pointed out by the 
Governor—a willingness on the part of a large number of 
citizens who are so situated as to make it possible to en- 
list in the humanitarian service of the state. It is a 
patriotic service, for it will help keep up normal condi- 
tions at home. The state owes an obligation to its wards 
which it cannot shirk.’’ 

It is certainly deplorable that the poor unfortunate 
insane people can not be properly cared for and that 
many other classes of the State wards are suffering for 
want of sufficient appropriations and adequate tax rates. 
Even the common schools are seriously handicapped in 
many places by the low limit on the tax rates, low as- 
sessments, or tax dodging. But why not appeal to the 
wealthy property owners, tax payers, and profiteers for/ 
a ‘‘patriotic service’ in paying taxes instead of to a 
large number of underpaid employees ‘‘to enlist in the 
humanitarian service of the State?’’ 

It may be interesting to read again a part of the 
Governor’s veto message on House Bill 655, which was 
to permit school boards to raise school tax rates slightly. 
He said: . 

**It is not enough to say that money is needed for 
this purpose or that. There are always pressing needs 
for improved public service everywhere. But these 
needs must be met by a more rigid economy and not by in- 
creased tax rate where the tax rate has already become so 
excessive that any increase adds an unbearable burden.’’ 

We mean no disrespect to the Governor; he has many 
excellent qualities that we love and respect, one of which 
is his desire to learn the real needs of the State institu- 
tions including the common schools. The News-Record 
editorial quoted above indicates that he has learned that 
there is a lower limit of appropriations and tax rates 
below which it is impossible to go without danger to the 
State or suffering by some of its people, that we are much 
nearer the lower limit than to the upper, and that advis- 
ing some of our public institutions to practice ‘‘a more 
rigid economy’’ is like advising a starving man to cut 
down his food supply. 


SHALL EDUCATION BE NATIONALIZED? 


Dr. W. C. Bagley, speaking for the Commission on 
Emergency and Readjustment before the N. E. A., said: 

If the people only say the word, the next decade may 
easily see the great problem of adolescent education well 
on the road to a satisfactory solution. If England in 
this most critical hour of her history can deliberately de- 
cide to advance the limit of compulsory continuation 
schooling to eighteen, if France, struggling so bravely to 
defend not only herself but the entire world against a 
ruthless aggression, can even in the midst of that strug- 
gle plan to keep her boys under educational direction un- 
til the age of twenty, shall we, living in comparative se- 
curity and abundance, confess that we are unequal to the 
task? If these countries with whom we are now so 
proud to cooperate in war are so keenly sensitive to the 
grave responsibilities that their coming generations must 
assume, are we to be recreant to a cause that affects them 
perhaps as fundamentally as it affects us? I have heard it 
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intimated that our country has already done so much and 
done it so gloriously that the results clearly establish the 
efficiency of our educational system and vindicate its 
present organization. We can all take a just pride in 
the record that our country has so far made, and this 
pride will grow with our future achievements and vic- 
tories. But it will be, I trust, a kind of pride that is 
chastened by a due and worthy sense of humility. If 
any country today can point to its national record as 
proof of the superior efficiency of its schools, that country 
is France—and it is worthy of our attention that France 
has already considered developments that make anything 
so far projected in this country look mean and paltry. 

I repeat that, if the people will only say the word, 
we can within a decade, attain to a high measure of ed- 
ucational efficiency on a nation-wide scale. It is the 
judgment of your commission that we should urge the 
people to say the word, and say it quickly. After all it 
means only an extension a principle that they have long 
since firmly established as a basis for the free schools of 
a democracy,—the principle, namely, that it is just and 
equitable to tax the entire wealth of a community for the 
education of all the community’s children. It is only 
because we still retain in educational affairs the eight- 
eenth century conception of the word ‘‘community,’’—it 
is only because we think of the community in neighbor- 
hood terms,—it is because of this that the present 
inequities have persisted. We have tried to ex- 
tend the principle from the old-time neighbor- 
hood conception to include the state* as the tax- 
ing unit; but largely because our state boundaries 
are generally quite artificial boundaries, this effort has 
met with only partial success. But during all this time, 
the real unit has been looming larger and larger in the 
minds of the people. Commerce and industry have al- 
ready been nationalized. Of all our colleetive enterprises 
education alone remains hampered and restrained by the 
narrow confines of an obsolete conception. But now with 
this national awakening, state boundaries even here can 
be easily and quickly transcended. The golden hour of 
American education has struck. The opportunity is 
here and the need is compelling to employ the resources 
of the nation for the education of the nation’s children. 
We have a national problem to solve that transcends all 
state and local problems. We have international obli- 
gations to discharge which will call for the very highest 
level of enlightened intelligence in the body politic. We 
have today not only a national consciousness but also a 
national conscience that will not be insensitive to these 
obligations. 
neither the states nor the local communities have devel 
oped in like measure—namely a system and policy of tax- 
ation which distributes the burden of collective enter- 
prises in the most equitable fashion that the mind of man 
has yet been able to devise. 


OUR PRINCIPLES 


The State Teachers’ Association and its several Di- 
visions will soon be considering and adopting resolutions 
and framing declarations of principles. It may be of 
some assistance to the committees to have before them a 
brief re-statement of the principles and improvements 
advocated by the State Association in the past few years. 

Looking back over our records for the past three 
years, we find that the Association has declared for: 

1. Absolute loyalty to the government and support 
of the President in his efforts to win the war; 

2. Support of all patriotic and war activities author- 
ized by the government; 
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3. Requiring all residents of the United States to 
acquire within a specified time the ability to converse 
and read in the English language; ’ 

4. The teaching of patriotism and Americanism in 
the public schools; 

5. Equal suffrage; 

6. Ratification of the national prohibition amend- 
ment; 

7. A constitutional convention in Illinois; 

8. Keeping all schools and colleges up to their high- 
est efficiency ; 

9. Keeping the young people in school or college ; 

10. Consolidation of small school districts; 

11. Free transportation of pupils to school in large 
or consolidated districts ; 

12. Prohibiting high school fraternities and soror- 
ities ; 

13. Free text books; 

14. Normal school extension ; 

15. Raising the compulsory school attendance age 
to 16 years; 

16. The enforcement of the compulsory school at- 
tendance law by a county truant officer ; 

17. More open-air schools for tubercular children; 

18. Ample playground equipment for all public 
schools ; 

19. Vacation schools; 

20. The unit system of vocational education ; 

21. A law permitting school boards to employ teach- 
ers and superintendents for a number of years; 

22. A minimum wage law for teachers; 

23. A twenty-day school month; 

24. More assistance in the county superintendents’ 
offices ; 

25. <A larger unit for school taxation ; 

26. Raising the limit of the school tax rate to four 
percent, and making more liberal provisions for raising 
tax levies; 

27. The restoration of the two-mill school tax, or the 
appropriation of at least $5,000,000 annually to the 
State distributive fund. 


Here are some of the things that have been accom- 
plished in Illinois in the last few years largely by the 
efforts of the Teachers’ Association : 

1. An increase in the State distributive fund from 
$1,000,000 to $4,000,000 a year; 

2. <A provision for a teachers’ pension and retire- 
ment fund; 

3. A provision permitting county boards of super- 
visors to pay the traveling expenses of county superin- 
tendents ; 

4. An increase in the minimum school year from six 
to seven months; 

5. A provision for the use of school buildings and 
grounds as social centers; 

6. A health, safety and sanitation law; 

7. A community high school law; 

8. A high school tuition law; 

9. The validation of many high school districts ren- 
dered invalid by a supreme court decision ; 

10. A law providing reasonable qualifications for 
county superintendents ; 

11. A modern certificating law ; 

12. A law providing for the compulsory education 
of the blind and deaf in suitable special schools; 

13. Several laws and amendments of miner impor- 
tance. 

14. The successful defense of several good laws 
against repeal, revision, or dangerous amendment. 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 
BY THE N. E. A. 

The National Education Association, assembled in 
annual convention in the city of Pittsburgh, July 5, 1918, 
recognizes that the first great business of the nation is 
the winning of the war, and to this end pledges the fullest 
measure of service and sacrifice for the sacred cause of; 
our country, of democracy, and of humanity. 

At this fateful hour in the life of our nation, the 
Association reaffirms its faith in the American common 
school system as the only safe and sure foundation for a 
democracy either in peace or in war. It asserts its be- 
lief that the three-quarters of a century of free public 
instruction was the main factor in preparing our people 
for that quick and right understanding of the real mean- 
ing of this world conflict, and in making possible that 
hearty convord of thought and action which placed the 
material and human resources of the Republic on the 
side of righteousness, humanity and civilization. With 
peculiar satisfaction the Association points to the fact 
that 750,000 teachers and twenty-two million pupils have 
supported loyally every plan and purpose of President 
Wilson and Congress in their masterful leadership in 
honorable warfare for a just cause and a decisive victory. 

War Crisis Shows Need for Readjustment.—While 
this Association believes that the war crisis has disclosed 
to the nation, as no other event has, the strength and 
worth of the American school system, it does not fail to 
recognize that the emergencies and demands of war have 
laid bare certain weaknesses and shortcomings in the 
scope and character of public education that now call for 
readjustment and reorganization. 

Association Commends Commission.—The Associa- 
tion commends its Commission on the National Emergen- 
cy in Education for the broad and comprehensive study 
of these needed readjustments. 

Americanizing Adult Population—The high per- 
centage of adult illiteracy and the lack of understanding 
of the real meaning of our nation and the principles of 
its government, constitute a menace to national unity 
and national safety. Therefore, this Association rec 
ommends that the government shall share with the stat 
the responsibility of providing the funds, the organiza- 
tion, the administration, and the supervision necessary 
for.Americanizing and making literate the adult popula- 
tion of the entire country. 

A National Policy of Encouragement.—The most 
alarming shortcoming in our system disclosed by the war 
is the unequal educational opportunities offered by the 
different states to the children of school age within these 
states. As long as a single state in the Union fails to 
provide its youth with the means of attaining certain 
uniform, nation-wide standards of health, intelligence, 
citizenship and character, our national life and unity 
are endangered. This Association, therefore, urges 
that the government shall immediately adopt the 
policy of encouraging all the states to establish 
uniform, minimum standards of health and train- 
ing, patriotism and citizenship, and preparation 
and wages of teachers, through financial aid dis- 
tributed to the states enforcing those uniform min- 
imum standards, the amount to which any state is 
entitled to be determined on a simple basis such as the 
total number of days of attendance. Nothing in this 
national policy of encouragement of the several states 
shall be permitted in any way to weaken the local re- 
sponsibility or initiative or to subtract from the power 
of the state to organize, administer, supervise and in- 
struct the schools of that state. 

Expert to Continue Salary Investigations.—The As- 





sociation commends the thoroughgoing study made by the 
Committee on Salaries, Tenure, and Pensions, and rec- 
ommends its report for the careful consideration and use 
of teachers, school boards, taxpayers and lawmakers. In 
order that these reports may be continued and further 
reports formulated without laying too heavy burdens up- 
on the members of the Committee, we recommend that the 
Executive Committee of this Association be authorized 
to employ a person for a term of three years, who is es- 
pecially fitted to continue these investigations and re- 
ports; and that a sum of at least $10,000 annually be ap- 
propriated for organization, correspondence, travel, pub- 
lication and other expenses, including salaries which 
may be necessary to carry on this work. 


Insure Teachers’ Living and Saving Wage.—To the 
end that schools may be kept open and that the children 
of the Republic may have competent teachers, we declare 
it to be the patriotic duty of taxpayers and lawmakers 
to provide sufficient revenues to insure a living and a sav- 
ing wage to the teachers of the country. 


Federal Child Labor Law.—The Association urges 
the immediate enactment by Congress of a Federal Child 
Labor Law which will not only meet the objection found 
by the Supreme Court in the one declared unconstitu- 
tional, but which will extend protection to a greater 
number of the children of the United States. 

Socialized Schools for Efficient Democracy.—The 
schools of a modern, efficient democracy must necessarily 
be socialized schools. They must train for the whole life 
of all the people. To achieve this result, the Association 
recommends more project methods of instruction and 
larger opportunities for activity which will develop in- 
itiative and resourcefulness of children ; thus fitting them 
to meet the demands of our democracy. 

College Military Units Approved.—This Association 
approves heartily the action of President Wilson and the 
Secretary of War in offering a plan whereby young men 
above eighteen years of age may enlist in the army and 
continue their college courses in such institutions as have 
at least one hundred students ready and eligible to form 
a military unit. 

Women to Train Girls for Civic and Social Life.— 
The present emergency demands the careful considera- 
tion of the problem of training the girls of America for 
efficient and intelligent participation in the civic and so- 
cial life of our local communities, of the state, and of the 
nation. The Association urges, therefore, that in city, 
county and state school systems, woman with skill in 
leadership be placed in charge of that part of our school 
work which has the direct responsibility of training the 
women of to-morrow to assume the new obligations of 
civic and social life. 

The Association demands the teaching of patriotism 
by every teacher from the kindergarten to the university, 
and the employment of only those teachers who are loyal 
to our national ideals. It urges that all teachers as sol- 
diers of the common good take the oath of allegiance. 
The Association further demands that all instruction in 
the schools of the nation be conducted in the English 
language. 

Committee on Public Information.—The Association 
commends the action of President Wilson in making the 
publicity of the best work of our public schools a part of 
the work of the Committee on Public Information, and 
expresses its appreciation of the President’s support of 
the movement to mobilize the boys and girls of America 
for food production. 

Commends Junior Red Cross.—The Association par- 
ticularly commends the patriotic service of the Junior 
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Red Cross with the understanding that it conform to the 
standards, motives, and aims of the American Red Cross. 

Education of Enlisted Men.—The Association favors 
the making of liberal provisions by both State and Na- 
tion for the giving of special assistance, opportunity, and 
encouragement to the men in the service of the country 
to obtain the advantages of education that were omitted 
by the necessity of the great crisis. 

States Urged to Adopt Prohibition Amendment.— 
The Association urges the adoption by the states of the 
amendment for the prohibition of the sale and manufac- 
ture of intoxicating beverages. 

Suffrage Amendment Approved.—The Association 
favors the granting of the ballot to the womanhood of 
America, and urges the Senate of the United States to 
pass at the present session the separate suffrage amend- 
ment to our Federal Constitution. 

Establishment of a National University.—The Asso- 
ciation favors the establishment of a national university, 
the creation of a national department of education under 
the direction of a secretary of education, and the pro- 
tection of teachers in all departments of education from 
unwarranted dismissal by employing bodies. 

Food Administration to Prepare Conservation Pro- 
gram.—The Association recommends that the United 
States Food Administration prepare in a form suitable 
for use in elementary schools, and particularly in the 
upper grades, lessons and materials supplementary to 
existing courses, which will promote the program of food 
conservation. It is further recommended that the food 
administration call to its assistance representative school 
authorities familiar with the capacities of children of the 
different grades, to constitute an advisory council for the 
Food Administration in the preparation of material de- 
signed for school use. 

Health and Physical Training.—Realizing that good 
health and a good physique constitute the foundation for 
all life-work, physical, mental and spiritual, the Associ- 
ation urges that boards of education make health and 
physical training a major subject, with equal rating with 
all other school subjects, and that adequate facilities, in- 
cluding teachers, play field, and apparatus, be provided ; 
and further, that care be exercised to secure those teach- 
ers best adapted to the training of boys and girls. 

Dual System of Schools Condemnéd.—The Associa- 
tion favors amending the Smith-Hughes Act to prevent 
the possibility of establishing a dual system of schools 
in any state. 

Conscription for Selective Service—In the emergen- 
cy that now exists, the Association urges that all man- 
hood and womanhood of the United States be conscripted 
for selective service. 

N. E. A. Officers Commended.—The members of the 
Association commend the present administration of the 
National Education Association for the excellent pro- 
gram presented, and for the constructive character of the 
work which the Association is doing. 

Patriotic Spirit of Congress——The Association wishes 
to express its appreciation of the National Congress for 
the patriotic spirit shown in the hour of crisis in its sub- 
ordination of partisanship to statesmanship in national 
legislation. 

Entire Confidence in President.—Realizing the tre- 
mendous task suddenly imposed upon our Government 
in changing from the pursuits of peace to those of war, 
and appreciating the marvelous achievements in creating 
an army, in mobilizing all the economic forces of the na- 
tion, and especially in transporting an immense army 
across an ocean beset by unusual dangers, while supply- 
ing our Allies with food and war material, the Associa- 
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tion expresses its confidence in the national administra- 
tion, and especially its confidence in the ability, clearness 


of vision, and leadership of the Commander-in-Chief of . 


our Army and Navy, President Woodrow Wilson. 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED 


I believe in the United States of America as a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people, whose 
just powers are derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned; a democracy in a republic; a sovereign Nation 
of many sovereign States, a perfect Union, one and in- 
separable; established upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice and humanity for which American pa- 
triots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 

I, therefore, believe it is my duty to my country to 
love it; to support its Constitution; to obey its laws; to 
respect its flag, and to defend it against all enemies. 


STORY OF THE AMERICAN’S CREED 

The idea of laying special emphasis upon the duties 
and obligations of citizenship in the form of a national 
creed originated with Henry 8. Chapin. In 1916-1917 
a contest, open to all Americans, was inaugurated in the 
press throughout the country to secure ‘‘the best sum- 
mary of the political faith of America.’’ The contest 
was informally approved by the President of the United 
States. The artists and authors of the Vigilantes, es- 
pecially, and representatives of other patriotic societies 
supported it; the city of Baltimore, as the birthplace of 
the Star-Spangled Banner, offered a prize of $1,000, 
which was accepted, and the following committees, were 
appointed: A committee on manuscripts, consisting of 
Porter Emerson Browne and representatives from lead- 
ing American magazines, with headquarters in New York 
City ; a committee on award, consisting of Matthew Page 
Andrews, Irvin S. Cobb, Hamlin Garland, Ellen Glasgow, 
Julian Street, Booth Tarkington and Charles Hanson 
Towne; and an advisory committee, consisting of Dr. P. 
P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Education, 
Governors of States, United States Senators and other 
National and State officials. 

The winner of the contest and the author of the Creed 
selected proved to be William Tyler Page, of Friendship 
Heights, Maryland, a descendant of President Tyler and 
also of Carter Braxton, one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The Creed prepared by Mr. Page 
was recognized by all as not only brief and simple and in 
every way suitable for educational purposes, but also re- 
markably comprehensive of that which is basic in Amer- 
ican ideals, history and tradition, as expressed by the 
founders of the Republic and tts leading statesmen and 
writers. On April 3, 1918, in the presence of members 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives, THE 
AMERICAN’S CREED was formally accepted in the 
name of the United States Government by the Speaker of 
the House, and it was there read in public for the first 
time by the United States Commissioner of Education, 
who has officially commended it as ‘‘a Creed worthy to be 
learned and accepted as a guide to action by all Ameri- 
cans.’’ 


HOW TEACHERS’ SALARIES ARE SPENT 


What do teachers do with their salaries? How do 
they spend them? These were the questions the Teach- 
ers’ Club of Kansas City tried to answer by means of a 
questionnaire sent out to the elementary school teachers 
of that city the first of the year. Four hundred and 
nineteen answers were returned from teachers having 
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salaries between $300 and $1,200. Seven had been in 
service thirty years or more, fourteen twenty-five years 
or more, forty-four twenty years, sixty-one fifteen and 
eighty-eight ten years. Two hundred and twenty-two 
were drawing the maximum salary their positions offered, 
which was $1,050 per year; two hundred and seven in- 
dicated that they were the main support of families. 

The four hundred and nineteen teachers had a total 
income of $378,615. Of this amount $41,881 went to 
charity, church and war purposes, $19,022 or an average 


of $47 each per year went to recreation purposes, includ-: 


ing summer trips, clubs, theater and other amusements; 

$11,800 went to pay doctor bills, $8,924 for extension 
courses and summer schools, and $2,935 for books and 
magazines, For dress, laundry, cleaning, etc., a total of 
$63,404 sufficed. It would require considerable genius 
for anyone to keep dressed on $150 per year and yet it 
was expected that the models of tidiness and examples of 
personal cleanliness and propriety to future generations 
should do so. Fifty-three had less than $100 for dress. 
No wonder an experienced teacher can be distinguished 
in a crowd. 

Notice that 25 per cent more was given to charities 
than was used for personal, mental and physical improve- 
ment. The doctor bills equalled the amount that could 
be spent for mental developmént and improvement in 
their chosen occupation. Most of them were compelled 
to spend less than $10 per year on books and magazines 
with which to keep up-to-date in their work. Doctor 
bills were increasing, indicating a decrease in health. 
And yet we expect these people to stimulate and set the 
pace for the development of a nation. 

Some of the comments were even pathetic. One said 
**Debt for schooling, $100.’ Another, ‘‘Have $25 to 
$35 left each year to begin the new year on.’’ Still a 
third comment reads, ‘‘ Teaching summer school to make 
up deficit.’’ 

The maximum salary for the seventh year was $900. 
What other profession is there which would pay no more 
than $900 after seven years of faithful, satisfactory ser- 
vice? The teacher spends years of time and hundreds 
of dollars preparing for the profession and yet the low- 
est kind of labor requiring no preparation pays better 
than many teachers are paid. 

The average salary paid country school teachers is 
much less than the Kansas City teachers were receiving. 
Practically all are below the $600 mark, many are 
below $500, and some below $400 per year. The best are 
none too good to mold the lives of the future voters of 
America. Then why not pay wages which will make it 
possible for them to exist ?—Successful Farming. 


CHICAGO DIVISION 


This Division will have a delegate meeting on Sat- 
urday, October 5, at the Congress Hotel to discuss the 
legislative needs of the schools. The speakers will be 
W. B. Owen of the Chicago Normal, C. C. Dodge of the 
Chicago Principals’ Club, and Robert C. Moore of the 
State Teachers’ Association. 

The officers are planning to hold another meeting on 
October 26, to promote the N. E. A. registration, and 
hope to have present Dr. Strayer, the new president of 
the N. E. A. 

The regular annual meeting will be held on either 
the second or third Saturday in November, and the com- 
mittee is beginning to plan a program. Chicago teachers 
should watch for further announcements and make ar- 
rangements to attend. Instead of 2,000 members in Chi- 
cago, we should have 5,000. 
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WESTERN DIVISION OF STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The Officers of the Division are: 

President, W. F. Houston, Principal of Central 
School, Kewanee; Vice-President, C. B. Smith, Supt, of 
Schools, Rushville; Secretary, Lou M. Harris, County 
Supt. of Schools, Rock Island; Treasurer, W. F. Boyes, 
County Supt. of Schools, Galesburg. The Executive 
Committee; W. P. Morgan, Chairman, State Normal 
School, Macomb ; J. D. Regan, Cognty Superintendent of 
Schools, Monmouth; Charles M. Gill, City Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Quincy. 

The program for Thursday and Friday, October 17 
and 18, is: 

Thursday evening, eight o’clock, Music and an ad- 
dress, ‘‘The Business of Citizen Making,’’ by President 
J. D. Egleston, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

For Friday forenoon it is; music and an address, 
‘‘Culture and Happiness,’’ by Dr. William Lyons 
Phelps, of Yale University; announcements and music 
and an address, ‘‘The Value of the Patriotic Story in the 
Schoolroom,’’ illustrated by Red Cross stories, by Miss 
Georgene Faulkner, ‘‘The Story Lady.’’ (Miss Faulk- 
ner conducts the children’s page in the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune. ) 

For Friday afternoon ; music, an address, ‘‘ First Aid 
to the Citizen Maker,’’ by President J. D. Egleston, then 
music and the Business Meeting. 

For Friday evening; music and an address, ‘‘The 
Novel of Today,’’ by Dr. William Lyons Phelps. 

The High School Section, Supt. G. W. Gayler, Can- 
ton, presiding, will meet Thursday afternoon at five 
o’clock for a Round Table Discussion on the subjects: 
‘‘The reorganization of the High School Section’’ and 
‘‘The reorganization of the High School course of study.”’ 
Following this discussion will be a dinner at the Gales- 
burg Club at 6:30. 

On Friday afternoon at three o’clock this section will 
be addressed upon ‘‘The Smith-Hughes Law, what was 
done in the high school last year and what may be done 
this year,’’ by E. A. Wreidt, Assistant Director of the 
Department of Registration and Education, Springfield. 
A general discussion will follow. 

The Grammar Grade Section, Miss Grace Fleharty, 
Galesburg, presiding, will meet Friday afternoon at three 
o’clock. The addresses are: ‘‘The Junior Red Cross,’’ 
by Mrs. C. B. Ripley, Galesburg; ‘‘War Gardens,’’ Mr. 
Roy Landon, Galesburg; ‘‘ War Activities,’’ Miss Mabel 
Hairiss, Canton, and then a discussion. 

The Primary Section, Miss Grace Putnam, Moline, 
presiding, meets Friday afternoon at three o’clock. The 
address is ‘‘Story in the Primary Department,’’ illus- 
trated by folk lore talks by Miss Georgene Faulkner. 
The discussion is led by Miss Martha Huesine of Rock 
Island, and Miss Gertrude Hickman, of Moline. 

The Rural School Section, Allan L. Beall, County 
Supt. of Henderson County, presiding, meets Friday af- 
ternoon at three o’clock. The address, ‘‘The Need and 
Development of Rural Leadership,’’ by President J. D. 
Egleston will be followed by discussion led by Mr. A. E. 
Hubbard of Biggsville, and Mrs. Della Yeomans, of 
Kirkwood. 


PROGRAM OF EAST CENTRAL DIVISION 
‘‘Thy Wondrous Story, Illinois’’ is the general theme. 
The meeting is at Urbana-Champaign on Friday and 
Saturday, October 18-19, 1918. 
The Friday morning session is held in the auditorium 
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of the University of Illinois. There will be music and an 
invocation followed by an address, ‘‘The Romance of IIli- 
nois—Beginnings,’’ by Prof. Clarence W. Alvord, Di- 
rector Illinois Historical Survey, and an address, ‘‘The 
Romance of Illinois—Schools,’’ by President John W. 
Cook, Northern Illinois State Normal School, DeKalb. 
Motion pictures of The Romance of Illinois Schools in 
Action will be presented by Assistant State Superinten- 
dent of Schools, U. J. Hoffman, Springfield. 

At the Champaign High School Building on Friday 
afternoon will be given ‘‘Thy Wondrous Story, Illinois, 
Illinois Centennial Pageant,’’ by the Champaign High 
School Students, under the direction of Miss Marie Breit- 
stadt and other instructors. 

On Friday evening a concert will be given inthe audi- 
torium of the University of Illinois. This is one of the 
numbers of a series of concerts brought to the University 
of Illinois by an organization directed by Dr. J. L. Erb, 
with whose organ recitals teachers are already familiar, 
and by other expert judges of music. Its date being al- 
ready set, arrangements have been made to admit our 
members and we may be well assured of an entertainment 
of high class. 

The Saturday morning session takes up our part in 
the wondrous story of Illinois, and the present-day mak- 
ing of Illinois history in Illinois schools through work re- 
lating to the World War. 

The same general topic is to be discussed in all sec- 
tional meetings in general or ‘‘round table’’ conferences 
in which all are invited to participate freely each giving 
something from the valuable experiences of last year or 
this year’s plans. 

In these conferences it is hoped that there shall be 
considered the educational values of war work, its co- 
ordination with other work of the schools and the modi- 
fications of the curricula of the schools suggested or de- 
manded by war conditions and experiences; that is, the 
lessons of the war for those in charge of schools. 

Specifically, it is hoped that reports shall be made on 
what has been done, what is being done, what should be 
done, and how, in such interests as those of the following 
kinds of patriotic endeavor: 

War Savings, Liberty Bonds, Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. 
or K. C., food and fuel conservation, production through 
gardening and other forms of mobilization of boy and 
girl power, military and physigal training, teaching of 
war aims and facts and other patriotic subjects, any 
other forms of community or national service or benefits 
to our soldiers, ete. 


NORTHEASTERN DIVISION 


This Division is to hold its annual meeting at Belvi- 
dere on Thursday and Friday, October 31 and November 
1. The program is not completed as we send in our 
copy, but some of the numbers can be announced. 

On Thursday evening the music is directed by Mr. Har- 
ris, accompanied by Mr. Kurtz. An address of welcome 
by Superintendent Browning of Belvidere and a re- 
sponse and President’s address by Katherine H. Obye, 
Superintendent of Schools of Galena, will be followed by 
a recital, ‘‘The Battle Line of Democracy—Prose and 
Poetry of the Great War,’’ Professor F. M. Blanchard, 


Department of Public Speaking, University of Chicago. 
The Business Meeting and reports of committees and 
election of officers comes at this meeting. 
On Friday forenoon the music is by Mr. Harris and 
Mr. Kurtz. There will be two addresses, one ‘‘ The Trend 
of the Teens,’’ by Professor M, V. O’Shea, School of Edu- 
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cation, University of Wisconsin, and the other ‘‘Re- 
sponsibility for the War,’’ Professor Charles H. Judd, 
School of Education, University of Chicago. 

On Friday afternoon will be given the Centennial ad- 
dress by Professor J. A. James, Northwestern University, 
and an address by Professor W. C. Bagley, Columbia 
University. 

On Friday evening the address, ‘‘Education and the 
New World Order,’’ is given by Professor Bagley. 


EASTERN DIVISION PROGRAM 


Just as we go to press we receive the completed pro- 
gram of the Eastern Division meeting. Here are a few 
of its numbers: 

Two addresses by Judge Ben B. Lindsey of the Den- 
ver Juvenile court, entitled, ‘‘Heart Throbs and New 
Views from the European Battle Fronts,’’ and “Why 
Kids Lie.’’ * 

Two addresses by Principal T. J. MeCormack of the 
Peru-LaSalle Township High School, entitled, ‘‘ Origins 
of Prussian Mentality,’’and‘‘ Education and Heredity.” 

Other addresses: ‘‘ What Shall We Do Now?,’’ L. C. 
Lord; ‘‘Helping Pupils Commit Good Literature,’’ Dr. 
H. G. Paul ; ‘‘ Educational Efficiency in War and Peace,’’ 
Dr. R. B. Buckingham ; ‘‘ Conflicting Ideals,’’ Robert C. 
Moore; ‘‘One Hundred Years of Progress, Illustrated 
with Motion Pictures,’’ U. G. Hoffman; and several oth- 
ers. On Friday evening there will be a musical recital 
directed by Professor Frederick Koch. 


SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB MEETING AT PEORIA 
FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 


On Friday evening at 6:30 o’clock at the Jefferson 
Hotel is the annual Banquet. This will be followed by 
an address, ‘‘Education and the War,’’ by William 
Bishop Owen, Principal, Chicago Normal School. 

On Saturday morning at 8:30 o’clock is the Business 
Meeting and a discussion of the topic ‘‘ War work of the 
schools last year and what they plan to do this year,’’ by 
Charles M. Gill, Superintendent of Schools, Quincy; E. 
C, Fisher; Superintendent of Schools, Rock Island; Ira 
M. Allen, Superintendent of Schools, Springfield. 


THE PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 
TO THE TEACHERS OF ILLINOIS 


The value of a school to a pupil may be doubled by a 
small supply of suitable library books. 

The most valuable art learned in school by a child is 
the art of reading. 

The school reader is only a means for drill. The pur- 
pose in the reading classes is to exercise the pupil more 
especially in oral reading. 

To read is to procure information or pleasure from 
the perusal of a book. 

In school we should not simply reads the child how to 
read; we should teach him to read. 

If we teach him how to read, and then give him a 
chance to get something that interests him, he will read 
and only by reading does he learn to read. 

A pupil who is interested in reading good books can 
be interested in his other school work. 

A pupil who is not interested in reading books has to 
be driven to do his school work. 

If you want your pupils to be eager to learn, you can 
bring that about by getting them to read the right books. 
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A school composed of children who are eager to learn, 
is a school easy to teach. 

A school composed of children not desirous of learn- 
ing is hard to teach. 

Therefore, for the good of the children, as well as for 
the benefit of the teacher, each school-room should have a 
collection of books suitable for the children of that room. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE ILLINOIS PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE IS 


First—To select books suitable in both language and 
matter for each of the grades of the public schools. 

Second—To lighten the task and make more certain 
the selection of the right books by the teachers. 

Third—To make the books accessible to the teachers. 

Fourth—To provide them at less cost than they can be 
had in the open market. 

Fifth—To assist the teachers in arousing an interest 
in the reading of good books by the pupils. 


THE PLAN 


The County Superintendent of Schools is the County 
Manager of the Pupil’s Reading Cirele. He has general 
supervision of the work. To him the State Manager will 
supply free of cost, Enrollment Blanks, Awards for Read- 
ing, Diplomas, and Seals for pupils. To the teacher he 
will supply a Record in which the library books may be 
listed and the pupils’ reading recorded. 

He will also award diplomas to pupils who have com- 
pleted the course. This will usually be done at the exer- 
cises for the graduation of pupils from the Eighth Grade. 

The Teacher of a room or the Principal of a building 
is the Leader of the Circle. The duties are to enroll the 
pupils and send this enrollment to the County Superin- 
tendent and determine whether the books have been read 
with profit by the pupil. When five books have been read 
to the satisfaction of the teacher, he awards the proper 
certificate to the pupil. When five more have been satis- 
factorily read, a second award is issued. When five 
more have been satisfactorily read, the teacher recom- 
mends the pupil to the County Superintendent to receive 
the diploma. When five more, or twenty in all, have 
been read, the teacher issues a seal to be placed on the 
diploma by the pupil. 


CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMAS 


First Award—Reading three literary books and two 
informational books. May be awarded to second and 
third grade, or to more advanced pupils if the books read 
are not listed in a grade more than one below the grade 
the pupil is in. 

Second Award—Reading three informational and two 
literary books. May be awarded to pupils in any grade 
above the third. The books must not be such as are listed 
more than one grade below the third grade. 

Diploma—Reading of three informational and two 
literary books, listed not lower than the sixth grade. 

Seal—Awarded for the reading of three literary and 
two informational books listed not lower than the seventh 
grade. 

HOW TO SECURE THE BOOKS 


The teacher should present the matter to the Board of 
Directors, show them the value of a library, ask them to 
contribute from the school fund enough to start the li- 
brary, or to increase it if a beginning has been made. To 
begin a library, 25e per pupil is sufficient. To increase 
the library 10e per pupil will be sufficient. 

If this succeeds and not enough money is provided, 
have the children give an entertainment and charge a 
small fee, or a box supper may be given. If this is done 
the price of a box should be limited to $1.00. Contribu- 
tions may be asked for from children and patrons. 
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It is advisable to start with a library of as many books 
as there are children enrolled, and then add a few books 
each year. Ten new books a year is a large enough addi- 
tion for a school room. 

In ordering books from the manager, order them by 
number, stating your postoffice and your express office, if 
this is not the same as the postoffice. Enclose postoffice 
or express money order or bank draft with your order. 

D. F. Nickols, Manager. 





Rew Books 


‘*May the price of paper never rise too high for us 











to get them.” | 











Rusy WrevE Browne: The Browne Readers; Books; 
One; Two; Three; Four. Boston, 1918. Ginn and 
Company. 

Some seventeen or eighteen years ago I visited a pri- 
mary school in Chicago. The teacher was carrying out 
the ideas of Mr. Speer who was at that time a district 
superintendent. Under this plan the children were to 
live and learn as nearly as possible under conditions of 
physical and mental action natural to a community of 
children. Many games requiring special equipment and 
gymnastic apparatus were used. These games necessi- 
tated team work and individual direction and instruction. 
The children I visited were in their second year of school 
and as yet no books had been used for reading or other 
class work. 

As the exercises or games were played directions, an- 
nouncements, and instructions were given; sometimes 
orally, sometimes by writing them on the blackboard, and 
sometimes by giving the children printed slips of paper 
on which were individual directions for each child. The 
games, dramatizations, and so on which I saw the class 
do were not new to them. But the choice of parts or 
places in the play was made anew by the teacher so that 
each had to give attention to his directions. 

The theory with regard to teaching reading, for in- 
stance, to these children was that they should learn to 
read as nearly as possible under like conditions of need 
and opportunity in the natural situations to those under 
which little children learn to talk. 

I was asked to test the suecess of the method by giv- 
ing a child a story to read to me from a book. I took 
one of the little boys into the office and gave him a book 
having in it the story of the three bears. This was a 
book I had brought with me. The little fellow read quite 
well and rapidly. Once or twice he used different words 
from those in the book and then corrected himself at 
onee. I asked him if he had read the story before, but 
he said no, his mother had told it to him. He said his 
mother talked German and told him the story in German, 
This accounted for his occasional reading into the story 
of a slightly different version of it. 

This test seemed to me a severe one and, as it proved, 
a successful one for the method. The boy read with more 
life and emphasis and more readily than do most of the 
children in the third year. 

I recall this experience here because there are distinct 
similarities and differences between this method of ac- 
quiring reading ability, and the method of teaching read- 
ing provided in The Browne Readers. The doctrine of 
these readers is that the children should read from the 
book only when they can read rapidly and with expres- 
sion. From the very first lesson all the book reading 
matter is in the form of good stories. These are not in- 
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formational accounts nor short statements of separate 
actions but they are Mother Goose and other materials 
which give bright contrasts of activities and that make a 
new mental picture from old knowledge of common ac- 
tions. The reading lesson takes the children into a lit- 
erary realm of mental action. It does not divide atten- 
tion with the activities and games of a child community. 

It is evident that this requirement of ability to read 
a particular story rapidly and with expression when the 
book is used requires that the teacher developes some 
method of teaching the new words and new forms of ex- 
pression in advance of the reading. It is in this work 
that a similarity with the Speer method, referred to 
above, is suggested. Activities are to be planned for the 
children which can be entered into by the class or by 
individuals in the school. These will be games, imper- 
sonations with the appropriate actions, and recalled ex- 
periences. 

The difference in this from the Speer method is in the 
purpose of the activities. With Mr. Speer these activi- 
ties were to be the school work. His purpose was to ‘‘make 
the school life and not a preparation for life,’’ that is, 
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to make it always and entirely the method native to un- 
directed childhood as far as possible. Pupils were to. 
learn to read in the same way as when, at one year old, 
they learned to talk. He did not recognize that the in- 
tellectual means and powers of six and seven year old 
children made a different method advisable. If for no 
other reason an intellectual method is needed because the 
development, by use, of such means and powers for ma- 
turity is part of the work of the school. If in mature so- 
ciety men must still learn only as one year old children 
learn then civilization ean develop only by the slow pro- 
cesses of physical evolution. 

I commend the plan of the Browne Readers by which 
a new literary world is given to pupils. While part of 
the instruction by which the children prepare to enter 
this world is patterned upon that used in infancy to learn 
to talk the full method of the school for using powers of 
thought is required. The power for study is used in a 
way to interest the mind. This develops power for de- 
tached thinking. It is not satisfied with only strength- 
ening the power to meet objective and present situations. 

Geo. A. Brown. 


























Fires of the Priestess of Vesta | 





A VESTAL VIRGIN IS STIRRED TO 
FEED HIGHER FLAMES 


As Vesta, in the person of one of her 
virgins, ambled down the street, for I am 
sure the life of ease which was the lot of 
these maidens would make necessary an am- 
bling gait, she heard the tread of marching 
feet a little in advance. Urging the lictors 
preceding her to a faster pace, she also hast- 
ened her footsteps, her native curiosity in 
the ascendant, and soon a gay and martial 
sight met her eyes. The boys were marching 
by, with bands playing and flags flying, on 
their way to fight for the ideals of humanity. 
In spite of the blare of music and the veneer 
of gaiety, many tears were being furtively 
wiped away. The mothers were bravely chok- 
ing back the sobs, and the fathers— ah, 
those fathers, whose grief is so seldom ex- 
pressed, and whose high courage is so seldom 
sung,—were sending in the direction of their 
boys wry smiles which tugged at the heart 
strings of the observer. 

Vesta’s life was not one of strenuous en- 
deavor. Her duty was most important, of 
course, to keep the hearth fire always burn- 
ing on the altar, and the penalty for failure 
most severe. But after all, just to keep a 
little flame always alight requires only care- 
fulness and remembrance—no initiative—no 
great mental endeavor. From the calm se- 
clusion of her sheltered existence, Vesta 
looked almost unmoved on the spectacle be- 
fore her, when a little hand tugged at her 
skirt, and a childish voice piped, ‘‘ Will you 
please lift me up so I can see my Daddy 
march away?’’ Instinctively she drew back, 
in haughty displeasure, but something of be- 
seeching in the winsome eyes moved her to 
do as he asked. With his arm clasped tight 
about her neck, he eagerly scanned the 
marching lines. ‘‘There he is! Daddy, oh, 
Daddy!’’ he fairly shrieked in his excite- 
ment. But a sudden crash of music drowned 
his high treble, and Daddy’s devoted obedi- 
ence to his new rules kept his eyes straight 
ahead, so that he failed to see his little son’s 


wildly waving hand, and he marched past, 
all unknowing. The child-heart was almost 
breaking, but the man-spirit struggled 
bravely, and won the fight. Dashing away 
the truant tears, the boy confided to Vesta, 
with a voice which would shake a wee bit, 
‘*Daddy is going to fight to make it all nice 
and safe for all the little boys and girls, 
and he had to leave me at home to take his 
place, and help Mother to keep the home 
fires burning.’’ 

‘*Keep the home fires burning!’’ At the 
phrase a ray of understanding pierced 
Vesta’s placidly plump mind. Tenderly set- 
ting the child on the ground, she smilea into 
his eyes with a thrill of feeling never felt 
before, and said, ‘‘ You and Daddy are two 
brave soldiers, and you have made me a 
soldier, too. Good-bye, my dear, and may 
the gods bring your Daddy safely back to 
you.’’ 

She turned to hasten back to the temple. 
Almost impatiently she dismissed the pom- 
pous lictors. In the first flush of her awak- 
ened enthusiasm, she would dispense with 
every non-essential. Unaccompanied by-any 
sign of her accustomed pomp, she returned 
to her altar, the light of high purpose shin- 
ing in her eyes. She found the fire burning 
with its usual mild flame, but this would not 
suffice now. Eagerly she threw on more fag- 
gots, until the flames leaped higher and 
higher—high enough to light the outward 
path for the marching soldiers—high enough 
to guide their aim aright against the powers 
of evil—high enough at last to penetrate the 
dark depths of ignorance and prejudice and 
cruelty on the other side of No Man’s Land 
—until Daddy and his little son, and all the 
other daddies and all their little sons and 
daughters in all the world need fight no more 
bloody battles for ever and ever more. 


**Keep the home fires burning, 
While your hearts are yearning. 
* . ~ * ~ * 


Turn the drak cloud inside out 
Till the boys come home.’’ 





SCHOOLS STAND FOR PATRIOTISM 


The committee in charge of the war activ- 
ities in the Springfield public schools de- 
cided that the allegiance to the flag be taken 
every morning. In regard to the ‘rhrift 
Stamps campaign, a speakers’ bureau is to 
be established in every school, composed of 
pupils in the upper grades. This will give 
each pupil an active part in the drive, as 
well as educational benefits. 

The high school pupils enrolled in the 
Boys’ Working Reserve, who have worked 
on farms during the summer, and who wish 
to continue their work during September, 
will be permitted to return to school at the 
end of the month, and will be given credit 
for the September classes. 

The teachers of Sangamon County are 
also doing their ‘‘bit.’? Twenty-four of 
them are now in the service, their places 
being filled by women and by older men, 


PHYSICAL TRAINING EMPHASIZED 


More and more educators are coming to 
recognize the fact that the child’s body must 
be kept fit in order to allow his mind to 
develop properly. Physical training in the 
schools does not aim at military training. 
It aims not to correct bad habits of sitting 
and walking only, but to instill right habits 
of physical living and well being in the 
broadest and best sense. The Lincoln schools 
have made physical training a part of the 
regular course of study, beginning in the 
first grade, and continuing through two years 
of high school. During these years it is re- 
quired of each student, and is elective the 
last two years of high school. The work in 
Lincoln this year will be under the supervi- 
sion of Miss Marian G. Sperry, a graduate 
of the physical culture department of the 
Northwestern University. 


SHE KEEPS THE SCHOOL FIRES 
BURNING 


On account of the shortage of teachers, 
Miss Stevenson of Neponset, nearly seventy 
years old, has consented to take charge of 
the Fellows school north of that place. Miss 
Stevenson taught for many years, but has 
not been engaged in the work for a long 
time. Her brightly burning flame of patri- 
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otism must surely be an inspiration to her 
pupils, as well as to those other teachers of 
fewer years who sometimes feel that their 
work is done. 


PART TIME SCHOOLS 


Superintendent Ira M. Allen of Spring- 
field is investigating the question of starting 
‘‘part time’’ schools in that city. He has 
visited a number of factvuries and establish- 
ments employing a large number of boys 
and girls under 16 years of age, working on 
working certificates, and found that in many 
eases’ it would not only be harmful to the 
boy or girl to leave their present employment 
in order to go to school, but also to the gov- 
ernment. In these cases it seems best for 
these boys and girls to go to school for three 
or four hours each day, and still continue in 
their employment. The heads of the factor- 
ies visited by Mr. Allen all agreed to such 
a plan. 

For several years the Bloomington high 
school has accepted a number of pupils un- 
der this plan. In some cases they have 
taken only one study; in others more. They 
have been given the one or two hours off 
from business by their employers, and at 
the close of the recitation have returned to 
their work. 


MEMBERS OF INSTITUTE ENTER- 
TAINED 


At the annual institute held in Peoria this 
year for the teachers of Peoria and Taze- 
well Counties, short programs were given 
during the noon intermissions, as follows: 
On Monday Miss Elizabeth Anderson, as- 
sistant organist of St. Paul’s church, gave 
half a dozen organ numbers. On Tuesday 
there was a brief vocal program by Miss 
Charlotte Scoones, with Miss Helen Dowe 
and Miss Eva Kidder as accompanists. Wed- 
nesday Miss Hildegarde Fritsche and her 
children’s dancing class furnished the enter- 
tainment. Thursday Miss Margaret O’- 
Reilly gave a program of readings, and Fri- 
day the teachers were entertained by Miss 
Helen M. Dowe, violinist, accompanied by 
Miss Elizabeth Anderson. 


NIGHT SCHOOL FOR DRAFTEES 


C. R. Reed, superintendent of the Rock- 
ford public schools, has written to the local 
selective service boards, offering courses in 
night school for the instruction of regis- 
trants who will soon be called into service. 
Mr, Reed suggests as a basis civics and the 
English language, ‘‘which will be adapted 
to the individual selects who apply for the 
training.’’ 


THE FOURTH LOAN IS THE FIGHT- 
ING LOAN 

As the campaign for the Fourth Liberty 
Loan approaches the American Army in 
France moves on toward Berlin. Under 
our own leaders the great American Army 
has won a notable victory. 

The Fourth Loan must be a great success. 
The Fourth Liberty Loan is a fighting loan. 

When our soldiers on the battle front are 
braving death, each one offering to make the 
supreme sacrifice for his country and the 
great cause, we who remain safely at home 
surely should give them every support, 
should make every sacrifice to strengthen 
them. If we can not fight ourselves we 
can make our dollars fight. 

It is a great cause for which America is 
engaged in this war; it is a great struggle 
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in which the very hope of the world is bound 
up that is being waged in Europe and on 
the high seas. It is an honor to have a part 
in it and all Americans, all of their lives, 
will be proud of the part they had in it or 
ashamed of their failure to do their part. 

The fourth Loan is a fighting loan. Every 
subscriber to the Loan strikes a blow for 
Liberty, for Victory. 


NEW GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 


E. L. Mendenhall, a former superinten- 
dent of the Toulon high school, is now at the 
head of a new school at Lawrenceville, N. J. 
established by the government for the edu- 
cation of returned soldiers. Disabled sol- 
diers will be taught manual training, com- 
mercial courses, etc., to fit them as far as 
possible to meet the changed conditions of 
their lives. 

Mr. Mendenhall is commissioned as cap- 
tain, with a salary of $2400 a year, and an 
additional $60 a month for expenses. 





TEACHERS IN DEFERRED CLASS 


The government states that teachers who 
cannot be replaced will be placed in the de- 
ferred class, as the importance of keeping 
the educational facilities of the country up 
to par is fully realized. The Springfield 
board of education is preparing a list of 
teachers, showing those who are indispensa- 
ble and those who are not, and the local 
draft board will be governed accordingly. 


DEAN CHARLES A. BENNETT 


The war-time development of new techni- 
eal and vocational courses at Bradley Insti- 
tute has brought about a change in the 
administrative staff. Charles A. Bennett, 
professor of Manual Arts, has been appoint- 
ed to the new office of Dean of Technology. 
Under his supervision will be the new war 
emergency courses in technical subjects, 
trade and continuation courses, and courses 
leading toward mechanical and electrical en- 
gineering. Mr. Bennett was chairman of 
the committee that made the recent survey 
of the industrial education needs of Peoria 
and vicinity. His present appointment is 
the first step in an effort of Bradley Insti- 
tute to supplement the public schools in 
meeting these needs. 


THE STUDENTS’ ARMY TRAINING 
CORPS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ILLINOIS 


CONDENSED OFFICIAL STATEMENT 
Revised to Sept. 17 

1. Any graduate of an accredited high 
school may, for this year, be admitted to 
the University as a fully matriculated stu- 
dent, irrespective of the course taken in the 
high school. 

2. Every able-bodied male student 18 
years of age or over (up to 46), so admitted, 
may be inducted into the Students’ Army 
Training Corps, a division of the army of 
the United States. 

3. From the date of such induction, the 
student will recewe from the U. 8S. Govern- 
ment board and room, instruction, medical 
service, and the pay of a private svuldier 
($30 a month). 

4, Such students will take: 

(a) Military drill, 11 hours a week. 


(b) A course on the War Aims of the 
United States, based on the state 
papers of President Wilson, 3 
hours a week. 

(ce) From 10 to 13 hours a week of reg- 
ular college work, elected from 
the curriculum of their choice. 


They are thus enabled toa make a begin- 
ning on a regular college course, 


5. The students who ‘‘make good’’ in 
this training will be selected to be sent to 
Officers’ Training Camps, or may be assigned 
to continue their studies for a limited period 
along special lines of military value, tor ex- 
ample, in chemistry, engineering, or medi- 
cine. Students who make only second-rate 
records may be sent to non-commissioned 
officers’ training schools or vocational train- 
ing schools (for mechanics, auto truck dri- 
vers, etc). Students who make poor records 
must expect to be sent to the cantonments 
for training as privates—which is what will 
happen immediately to drafted men who do 
not enter the S. A. T. C, 


6. The 8, A. T. C. is the method chosen 
by the War Department for the selection 
and preliminary training of the new army. 
It is understood that the 8. A. T. C. is hence- 
forth to be the only road to the Officers’ 
Training Camps. Young men who wait for 
the operation of the draft and are sent to 
the cantonments may, if they show promise 
there, be selected to be sent to some college 
in the 8. A. T. C. But the road for all offi- 
cer candidates will be through the 8. A. T. OC. 


= 


7. The PATRIOTIC DUTY AT THIS 
TIME of every young man who is a gradu- 
ate of an accredited high school—the thing 
the War Department of the United States 
asks him to do—is to go to college and en- 
roll in the 8, A. T. C.—in other words, -to 
become immediately a candidate for an offi- 
cers’ commission in the great new army 
which is to join our Allies in overthrowing 
German militarism and enforcing a right- 
eous peace. 


8. The first step for the student is to 
have his high school principal send an offi- 
cial statement of his high school credits to 
The Registrar, University of Illinois, Ur- 
— THIS SHOULD BE DONE AT 


P 4 The University opens September 30, 
918. 

10. Induction into the S. A. T. C. will 
take place Oct. 1, 1918, or within two or 
three weeks thereafter. Students must pay 
the regular fees on entering (for new stu- 
dents, from $20 to $30) and provide for 
their own maintenance as usual until induce- 
ted. After induction a part of the fees, 
proportional to the fraction of the fall quar- 
ter that remains, will be rebated, 


11. Boys under 18 who are graduates of 
an accredited high school may enter the 
University as matriculated students, enroll 
for military training with the S. A. T. C., 
and begin their college work, but must pay 
the regular fees and provide for their_own 
maintenance as usual until they are inducted 
into regular membership in the 8S, A. T. C., 
which may be done after they reach their 
eighteenth birthday. 

12. For women, and for men not in the 
S. A. T. C., the University maintains its 
regular courses of study, with minor modifi- 
cations, and offers also special war courses 
for women in Red Cross work, nursing, sani- 
tary science, food conservation, operation of 
farm tractors, seed inspection, poultry pro- 
duction, gardening, milk and cream testing, 
ete. 
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MARKS CLOSING OF SUMMER PLAY- 
GROUND ACTIVITIES 


The children of Springfield held a festival 
at the high school athletic field to mark the 
close of the summer playground activities. 
The program included singing games, folk 
dances, and athletic events. 


ABINGDON 


Among the new teachers at Abingdon this 
year are J. O. Huff, Superintendent, Miss 
M. May Jones, principal of the high school, 
Miss Dorothy Case, Miss Eleanor Robertson, 
and Miss Ethel O’Connor. 


BLOOMINGTON 


Miss Zelma Le Breck is the new instruc- 
tor in the agricultural department of the 
high school, succeeding Mr. L. Evans Kern, 
who is now in the army. Miss Le Breck is 
a graduate of Ames and the University of 
Chicago, and has been teaching at Madison, 
Towa. 

Miss Ruth Badger of Jacksonville is also 
a new member of the high school faculty. 

Miss Alice Swayze, a graduate of Ann Ar- 
bor, will teach American and English his- 
tory in the high school. She has taught 
history for the past three years, and takes 
the place of Mr. Homer Arnold. 


CARLINVILLE 
Miss Bertha Farnam of Pawnee has been 
engaged as instructor in physics in the local 
high school. 
BLUE MOUND 


Miss Faye Slinkard of Bloomfield, Ind., 
will have charge of the fifth and sixth 
grades. 

Mrs. Ivah Tate-Simpson, who taught a 
number of years in the Blue Mound schools, 
will teach the seventh and eighth grades. Mr. 
Simpson is with the colors, and his wife is 
doing her ‘‘bit’’ by teaching again. 

Miss Mary A. Lyman, a graduate of the 
University of Illinois, will teach in the high 
school, succeeding Mr. Ziese, who has been 
called for military service. 


BUFFALO 


The following is the staff of teachers for 
the coming school year: E, ©, Klontz of 
Cabery, principal; Miss Edna F, Sutherland 
of Illiopolis; Miss Angela Edwards of Buf- 
falo; Miss Frances Funderburk of Roches- 
ter; Miss Ferne Osenton of Buffalo. 


BUNKER HILL 


Mrs. May R. Wallace of Brighton has been 
engaged as assistant high school teacher. 
Her husband is in Y. M. C. A. work in 
France, and she has returned to the fold 
during his absence ‘‘ over there.’’ 


DECATUR 


Miss Elma D. Middlesworth of Tower 
Hill, formerly a teacher in Macon, IIL, will 
have charge of the physiology and general 
science in the junior high school. 


DELAVAN 


Miss Laura Mason has been elected prin- 
cipal of the high school, succeeding Prof. 
Deem. 

The study of French will be substituted 
for German in the high school. 


DIXON 


The North Side Teachers’ Association has 
been formed in Dixon, with the following 
officers: President, Miss Ella Kentner; Vice 
president, Miss Lillian Stiles; Secretary and 
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treasurer, Miss Ethel Leake. This organi- 
zation will hold monthly meetings, at which 
outside speakers will be secured to address 
the members on subjects which will be in- 
structive and helpful. Papers will also be 
prepared by the teachers and read at these 
meetings. 
FAIRBURY 


Miss Gladys I. Moss of Chicago, will suc- 
ceed Miss Anderson in the domestic science 
department of the township high school. 

Mr. Adair of Quincy, who this summer 
has had charge of war work at Northwestern 
University, has been secured for the manual 
training and mechanical drawing instructor. 

Mr. Roy Underwood Hutchens, formerly 
head of the commercial department at Ke- 
wanee, will fill a similar position in the Fair- 
bury school. 

Miss Bridget Duggan takes the place of 
Miss Nellie Nehrer, who taught one of the 
fourth grades last year, but who leaves to 
teach in the high school at Gridley. 


GRANVILLE 


Mrs. Alice Irwin, A. B., of Oak Park, will 
teach Latin, French and mathematics in the 
Hopkins Township high school. 


HARRISBURG 


Miss Margaret Bryden, who has taught 
most successfully in the Chester schools for 
a number of years, will teach arithmetic in 
the seventh and eighth grades of the Harris- 
burg schools. Miss Bryden did not intend 
to teach at all next winter, but was prevailed 
upon by Superintendent Elliott to accept 
the position, as he was experiencing consid- 
erable difficulty in securing enough teachers. 


HARVARD 


Mr, Chas, O. Haskell, last year principal 
of the Harvard high school, has been ap- 
pointed city superintendent of schools, suc- 
ceeding Mr. J. H. Light. Mr. E. L, Kies- 
ling of Lyons, Mich., is the new high school 
principal, Miss Louise Schmidt last year 
had charge of mathematics and science in 
the high school. This year she returns as 
Mrs. Louise Bower, to fill the same position. 
Her husband has entered the army. 


HILLSBORO 


Miss Ethel Horner will take charge of 
the history classes, and will also act as dean, 
or general adviser, to the girls in the high 
school. Miss Horner taught this same de- 
partment two years ago, but resigned on ac- 
count of ill health. She has now entirely 
recovered, however, and was therefore urged 
by the board to return to her former posi- 
tion. 

Miss Ethel Parr of Benld will teach En- 
glish during the coming year, and Mrs. Cleda 
Price York, of Shattuck, will teach in the 
seventh grade, 


JERSEYVILLE 


Mr. D. E. Coleman will have charge of 
the manual training and military training at 
the Jersey Township high school this year. 
Last year he taught in the Joliet public 
schools, He has served in the U. 8. regular 
army, and has just been attending a short 
course for instructors of military training 
at Camp Steever, Wis. 


MARSEILLES 


M. R. Grigsby, formerly superintendent 
of the Seneca schools, will guide the desti- 
nies of the Marseilles schools this year. As 
the board has not as yet been able to fill the 
position of teacher of science in the high 
school, Superintendent Grigsby has volun- 
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teered to teach this department in addition 
to his other work. 


MT. VERNON 


Miss Leona Elwell of Alton and Mrs, Cecil 
Bledsoe of Mt. Vernon, have been elected to 
positions in the Mr. Vernon schools, 

SHELBYVILLE 


Superintendent Harris has been unable 
to find a man to teach manual training, 
and is looking for a woman capable of 
taking the position. Ten new teachers 
have been employed, as follows: Ray N. 
Reynolds, graduate of the University of 
Indiana, principal of the high school; M. 
M. Rodemberger of Windsor, principal of 
the Main Street school; Miss Laura Martin 
of Bunker Hill, who has taught five years 
in Nokomis, teacher of mathematics in the 
high school; Miss Hazel Bowen of Indian- 
apolis, Latin instructor; Miss Frances E. 
Anderson of Blue Springs, Mo., graduate 
of Northwestern University, teacher of 
history; O. W. Trowbridge, graduate of the 
University of Illinois, teacher of agricul- 
ture under the Smith-Hughes plan, and di- 
rector of military training; Misses Fern 
Dihel, Clara Fox, Eva Middlesworth, and 
Lucinda Rose, grade teachers. 








SMITHFIELD 
The new three year high school opened 
with the following teachers: Principal, 
Miss Laura Dillon, of Peoria; Assistant, 
Miss Luella Messen of Peoria; teacher in 
the grades, Miss Marie Murphy of Cuba. 


SPRINGFIELD 
Miss Myrtle L. Kaufman was appointed 
to succeed Miss Emma B. Grant as prin- 
cipal of the McClernand Training School. 


ST. CHARLES 


Royal T. Morgan, Jr., of Wheaton, has 
been appointed principal of the high school, 
and will have charge of the science classes 
and military instruction. 

Several St. Charles young women have 
been assigned grades, among whom may be 
mentioned Miss Julia Chewning, Miss Cor- 
inne Paschal, and Miss Munhall. 


WELDON 


Freeman Goodwin, a graduate of Normal 
University, is the new principal of the 
high school. 

WOODSTOCK 

Mrs. C. P. Cole will teach history and 
geography in the junior high school. Mrs. 
Cole will be Woodstock’s only member of 
that increasing army of teachers who have 
husbands in the service. 

Miss Ella Knutzen, of Elgin, will have 
charge of the history department in the 
high school, 

Miss Pearl Miller, of Columbus, Wis., a 
graduate of the Whitewater, Wis., state 
Normal School, will take charge of the 
commercial department, a position'left va- 
cant by Miss Potter’s resignation. 

MIDDLETOWN 

The faculty of the Middletown school is 
as follows: Miss Estella Irwin, Mrs. H. C. 
Barclay, Mrs. H. D. Thomas, Miss Maurene 
Guttery. 

CARBONDALE 

A. R. Boone, formerly of Missouri and 
Montana schools, wili be the new superin- 
tendent at the Lincoln school, while At- 
tuck’s school will be under the principalship 
of W. B. Wilson of De Soto, Mo. 


PEKIN 
Miss Willah Schaefer, teacher of the fifth 


grade at the Lincoln school, has resigned to 
take a position at Normal. 
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MORRISONVILLE 


The high school teachers are E. E. Wavaser, 
superintendent; Miss Sarah Clickener, Miss 
Ruth Lovesay, and Miss Shirley Snider, who 
will have charge of the music. 


GIRARD 


Miss Hubbard, who was principal of the 
Carlinville schools for many years, takes the 
place of Prof. Grotz, who has gone to 
Springfield. 

NEWMAN 

Miss Verna Hill of St. Louis, will take 
charge of the commercial work in the New- 
man high school. 

ROANOKE 


The high school faculty consists of J. P. 
Scheid, principal, Miss Margaret Hanna, 
Miss Hazel Smith, Miss Isabelle Danforth, 
Mrs, Stella Gaines and Mr. G. Johnson. 


SOME RECENT CHANGES 


David B. Corson has been elected super- 
intendent of the Newark, N. J. schools, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Su- 
perintendent A. B. Poland. 

Burton E. Nelson, a native of Illinois, who 
has been superintendent of schools in Ra- 
cine for some fifteen years, has resigned to 
engage in business. The vacancy has been 
filled by the election of Frank M, Longa- 
necker who has been at the head of the 
schools of Parkersburg, W. Va., for several 
years. Supt. Longanecker is a man of wide 
experience and well known in national edu- 
cational affairs. 

Frank V. Thompson has been elected to 
succeed Supt. F. B. Dyer of the Boston Pub- 
lic Schools. 

Ernest C, Hartwell who has been superin- 
tendent of the St. Pauli, Minn., schools for 
the last two years has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Buffalo, N. Y. schools. 

W. C. Reavis of Harris Teachers’ Col- 
lege, St. Louis, has been elected superinten- 
dent of the Alton schools for a term of three 
years at a salary of $4500. 


WAR WORK FOR WOMEN AT STATE 
UNIVERSITIES 


According to a recent bulletin of the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of 
National Defense, the greatest need for 
women war workers at the present time is 
for nurses, nurses’ aids and dietitians, and 
in order to help meet this need, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, which already has provided 
a number of nurses and dietitians both for 
overseas duty and for work in the canton- 
ments in this country, has announced that 
the elementary hygiene and home nursing 
course, known as the Red Cross course, will 
be given throughout the year. The College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences will offer a 
course in sanitary science which will give 
the student practical instruction in such 
matters as sterilization and disinfection, 
food hygiene and poisoning, and communi- 
cable diseases. | 

Women students at the University also 
will have an opportunity for service in mak- 
ing surgical dressing, garment making and 
knitting. A great amount of valuable work 
was done last year under the auspices of the 
Woman’s League by volunteers from the 
University working in cooperation with the 
Red Cross rooms of the University and the 
Twin Cities and plans have been made to 
continue these activities on an even larger 
scale this year. 

Not only is the University offering women 
students as well as men opportunities for 


important war work but by a recent ruling 
of the University Senate, entrance require- 
ments for women will be the same as for 
candidates for the Student Army Training 
Corps and for other men. This ruling abol- 
ishes all special requirements as to individ- 
ual subjects and admits to the University 
any graduate of an accredited high school. 
The plans to house the soldier students will 
not disturb the present living conditions of 
the women students. 


EUROPE’S EDUCATIONAL MESSAGE 
TO AMERICA 


France Speaks 


**Do not let the needs of the hour, how- 
ever demanding, or its burdens, however 
heavy, or its perils, however threatening, or 
its sorrows, however heartbreaking, make 
you unmindful of the defense of to-morrow, 
of those disciplines through which the indi- 
vidual may have freedom, through which an 
efficient democracy is possible, through 
which the institutions of civilization can be 
perpetuated and strengthened. Conserve, en- 
dure taxation and privation, suffer and sac- 
rifice, to assure to those whom you have 
brought into the world that it shall be not 
only a safe but a happy place for them.’’ 

This is France’s message, as reported by 
John H. Finley, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of New York State, in his report on 
French schools in war time. 


RECONSTRUCTING BRITISH EDUCA- 
TION 


The English Committee on Juvenile Edu- 
eation in Relation to Employment After the 
War, says: 

** Any inquiry into education at the pres- 
ent juncture is big with issues of National 
fate. In the great work of reconstruction 
which lies ahead there are aims to be set 
before us which will try, no less searchingly 
than war itself, the temper and enduring 
qualities of our race; and in the realization 
of each and all of these, education, with 
stimulus and discipline, must be our stand- 
by. We have to perfect the civilization for 
which our men have shed their blood and 
our women their tears; to establish new 
standards of value in our judgment of what 
makes life worth living, more wholesome and 
more restrained ideals of behavior and re- 
creation, finer traditions of cooperation and 
kindly fellowship between class and class 
and between man and man. 

‘*These are tasks for a nation of trained 
character and robust physique, a nation a- 
lert to the things of the spirit, reverential of 
knowledge, reverential of its teachers, and 
generous in its estimate of what the produc- 
tion and maintenance of good teachers inev- 
itably cost.’’ 


‘‘A REMARKABLE ADDRESS’’ 


(From the ‘‘Cortland Standard,’’ Cortland, 
New York, Tuesday evening, September 3) 
We publish in today’s Standard what 

strikes us as one of the most timely as well 

as one of the most thoughtful and finished 
addresses which we have ever read. It is 
entitled ‘‘The Heritages of the Past,’’ and 
is the presidential address delivered before 
the Illinois Valley Division of the State 

Teachers’ Association, at Ottawa, by 

Thomas J. McCormack, a Princeton grad- 

uate, who has won fame as author, editor, 

and educator. 
When a philosophic thinker like Job 

Hedges admits—as he does—that he has re- 
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read this address at least a dozen times, 
some idea may be formed of the truth and 
value of its thought and of its unusual grace 
of expression. Mr. Hedges says of it: ‘‘It 
is a rare and effective contribution by way 
of analysis of the present world psychology. 
It seems to me worthy of the widest dis- 
tribution. Certainly it should be in the 
hands of every school-teacher, professional 
man and thoughtful man of affairs.’’ 

We confess to having read it several times 
and each time with increasing pleasure and 
illumination. It justifies all that Mr. Hed- 
ges has said of it—and more. As a contri- 
bution to what may be called the literature 
of the present war, and aside from its de- 
lightful style, it has a great and positive 
value as pointing out the fundamental cause 
of all the bloodshed and the horrors of the 
present colossal conflict—a cause which is 
certain to be potent again unless the meas- 
ure of what is most desirable in national 
and individual life is corrected. 

[Another address by the same author that 
you will wish to read a dozen times if you 
read it once is The Reflections of an Educa- 
tional Mystic. Send six cents in stamps, to 
cover cost of paper and mailing, to School 
and Home Education, Bloomington, Illinois, 
and a copy of ‘‘Reflections’’ will be sent 
you. The supply is limited so order at once. 
Mr. McCormack is contributing a series of 
articles to School and Home Education of 
which *‘ Reflections’’ was the first: A sec- 
ond article appears in the September num- 
ber. Each one is worth a year’s subscrip- 
tion. American teachers in this time of 
proposed educational reorganization need to 
know that the deepest impulses of the teach- 
er in educating children find adequate state- 
ment in terms which will convince the public 
that teachers find the truth with regard to 
their work.] 


Dallas, Texas.—More than 20,000 pupils 
were enrolled in the public schools of Dallas 
at the opening of the fall term September 
llth. According to Mr. J. F. Kimball, Su- 
perintendent, many changes in curriculum 
and administrative program will be neces- 
sary this year on account of conditions con- 
fronting the schools in the prosecution of 
the war. 

History of the present war, military train- 
ing and courses in mechanics, to include in- 
struction in automobile assembling, opera- 
tion of gas engines, radio and buzzer work 
are to be stressed in the high schools this 
year. In the colored schools classes in do- 
mestic science, manual training, laundering 
and shoe repairing have been formed. 

The ‘‘clearing house’’ for high school 
graduates, Mr. Kimball states, which has 
been organized by the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Manufacturers’ Association, will 
give students who complete their courses with 
creditable records the assurance of a ‘‘ good 
start in life,’’ by helping them into posi- 
tions for which they are best fitted. 

The board of education has made appro- 
priations for a two-year teachers’ training 
course, for extension for domestic science, 
school for the deaf, special classes for delin- 
quents, kindergartens, extension of lunch 
room service, employment of principals’ 
clerks and playground instructors for twelve 
elementary schools. 

Lunch rooms in addition to the three high 
schools, will be operated in six grade schools. 
Principals will be given more time to devote 
to their schools by being provided with com- 
petent secretaries to look after clerical de- 
tails of their offices. 

**Tt has become necessary,’’ Mr. Kimball 
states, ‘‘to partially suspend the compulsory 
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attendance law, in order that boys between 
12 and 14 may continue their outside work 
during the fall and winter months. Atten- 
dance is compulsory concurrently with the 
fall term, but this year we will enforce it 
only from January 1, 1919.’’ 





30,000 TEACHERS WANTED—U. §&. 
GOV’T JOBS. $100 TO $150 
MONTH 


The tremendous work ofthe war and the 
necessity of replacing men called to the col- 
ors, has opened up thousands of clerical posi- 
tions at Washington, D. C., to women. These 
include many wonderful clerical opportun- 
ities for teachers at big pay. 

We advise all readers, who are interested 
to immediately write to Franklin Institute, 
Dep’t V 225, Rochester, N. Y., for full list 
of U. 8. Government positions now open to 
you and for free book describing these posi- 
tions. 





CONSTRUCTION, OPERATION, AND 
MAINTENANCE OF FARM 
TRACTORS 

A ser‘es of war courses in farm tractor 
operatioas is offered by the College of Agri- 
eulture, University of Illinois. Two weeks 
will be required for the individual student 
to complete the course. Work will begin on 
Monday, October 14, 1918, and twenty-five 
students can be admitted each subsequent 
Monday until March 24, 1919. Any man 
or woman, sixteen years of age or older, will 
be admitted to this course. Applications 
for admission will be accepted in the order 
they are received and they should state 
clearly the date upon which the applicant 
desires to enter. In case more applicants 
desire to enter on a given date than can be 
accommodated a choice of later dates will 
be offered. The fee for this course, payable 
at the time of entering, will be four dollars 
for each student. : 

The plan of completing the individual 
course in two weeks, but extending the work 
over a number of months will make it possi- 
ble for those interested to select a period of 
such convenience that will not interfere with 
other business pursuits. Communications 
should be addressed to Professor E. A. 
White, College of Agriculture, University of 
Tilinois, Urbana, Illinois. 





FOOD AND THE SCHOOLS 


The United States Food Administration, 
like other governmental agencies for win- 
ning the war, has sought the cooperation of 
the teachers and pupils of the schools in 
earrying out its program. That program has 
been based on an appeal to the intelligence 
of the people looking to a voluntary support. 
The success of this appeal has been most 
gratifying, as the year’s result clearly 
shows. The schools will be asked during the 
coming year to continue their help. 

Cooperation with the colleges was the first 
step leading to the present program. It was 
the hope that they, through the departments 
of home economics or special courses, might 
give to college women a sufficient training 
to enable them to be leaders in community 
food work. This hope proved well-founded. 
Forty thousand enrolled in the food courses. 
Twenty thousand certificates were issued to 
those completing the prescribed work. The 
lessons had been issued weekly in mimeo- 
graphed form. Considerations of conveni- 
ence and increased demand led to the deci- 
sion to have the revised lessons printed. This 
has been done. The book is published for 


the Food Administration on competitive bid 
by Houghton Mifflin Company, who will have 








the distribution of it. The price is eighty 
cents, The title of the manual is ‘‘ Food and 
the War.’’ The authors are Katharine 
Blunt, Ph. D., Professor of Food Chemistry, 
the University of Chicago, and Elizabeth C. 
Sprague, Professor of Home Economics, 
University of Kansas. 

While the college lessons were being dis- 
tributed, high school teachers began to ask 
that a suitable set should be prepared for 
high school use. To meet this increasing de- 
mand from the schools, it. was decided to 
have a book prepared for teachers ot high 
and elementary school, high school pupils 
and the general public. This book is pub- 
lished for the Food Administration on com- 
petitive bid by Charles Scribner’s Sons, who 
will have charge of its distribution. The 
price, it is stipulated, shall not exceed 
twenty-five cents. The title of the bvok is 
‘*Food Guide for War Service at Home.’’ 
The authors are Katharine Blunt, of the 
University of Chicago, Frances L. Swain, 
of the Chicago Normal School, and Florence 
Powdermaker, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. A laboratory manual 
for high school cooking classes is being pub- 
lished and will be ready about October first. 
This is being prepared by Elizabeth C. 
Sprague, of the University of Kansas, and 
Genevieve Fisher, of Ames, Iowa. 

The National Education Association Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Education and 
the National Education Association at the 
Pittsburg meeting passed a resolution ask- 
ing the Food Administration to prepare 
material for the schools and to call in a 
body of representative school authorities to 
advise as to the general policy toward the 
— The N. E. A. resolution is as fol- 
ows: 


‘*The Association recommends that the 
United States Food Administration prepare 
in a form suitable for use in elementary 
schools, and particularly in the upper grades, 
lessons and material supplementary to ex- 
isting courses, which will promote the pro- 
gram of food conservation. It is further 
recommended that the Food Administration 
call to its assistance representative school 
authorities familiar with the capacities of 
children of the different grades to constitute 
an Advisory Council for the Food Adminis- 
tration in the preparation of material de- 
signed for school use.’’ 


In compliance with this request an Advi- 
sory Council was appointed as follows: Wil- 
liam Bishop Owen, Principal, Chicago Nor- 
mal College, Chairman; Miss Adelaide Steele 
Baylor, 515 W. 121 Street, New York City; 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Denver, Colo- 
rado; Mrs, H. W. Calvin, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Philander P. Clax- 
ton, U. 8. Commissioner of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mr. Randel J. Condon, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Emma Conley, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin; Mr. J. W. Crabtree, 
Secretary of the N. E. A., 1400 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Washington, D. C.; Miss Char- 
lotte P. Ebbets, State Normal School, Santa 
Barbara, California; Miss Genevieve Fisher, 
State Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa; Mr. 
John H. Francis, Superintendent of Schools, 
Columbus, Ohio, (Address, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C.); Mr. E. G. Go- 
wans, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Salt Lake City, Utah; Miss Irma 
Gross, High School Teacher, Omaha, Nebra- 
ska; Mr. Joseph M. Gwinn, Superintendent 
of Schools, New Orleans, Louisiana; Miss 
Katherine M. Hardy, Supervisor of House- 
hold Economies, Public Schools, Dayton, 
Ohio; Mr. Frank M. Harper, Superinten- 
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dent of schools, Raleigh, North Carolina; 
Miss Essie Heyle, Supervisor of Household 
Arts, Kansas City, Missouri; Mr, M. B, Hil- 
legas, Commissioner of Education, Montpe- 
lier, Vermont; Mr. Linnaeus N. Hines, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Crawfordsville, In- 
diana; Miss Emma 8. Jacobs, Director of 
Domestic Science, Public Schools, Washing- 
ton, D, C.; Mr. Fred L. Keeler, State Super- 
intendent of Public I tion, Lansing, 
Michigan; Mr. A, A. Ki on, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Memphis, Tennessee; 
Mr. Clarence D, Kingsley, High Schou! In- 
spector, State House, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Mr. Uel W. Lamkin, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Jefferson 
City, Missouri; Mr, W. E. Maddock, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Butte, Montana; Mrs. 
Margaret S. McNaught, Commissioner of 
Elementary Schools, Sacramento, Califor- 
nia; Mr. Jesse H. Newlon, Superintendent 
of Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska; Mrs. Alice P. 
Norton, United States Food Administration, 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs, Josephine Preston, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Olympia, Washington; Miss Anna Richard- 
son, Department of Household Arts, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Houston, Texas; Miss Grace 
Schermerhorn, Supervisor of Household 
Arts, 500 Park Avenue, New York City; 
Mr. C. G. Schulz, State Superintendent of 
Education, St. Paul, Minnesota; Mr. M. P. 
Shawkey, State Superintendent of Free 
Schools, Charleston, West Virginia; Mr. 
Frank W. Simmonds, Superintendent of 
Schools, Lewiston, Idaho; Miss Jenny H. 
Snow, Supervisor of Household Arts, ¢/o 
Board of Education, Tribune Building, Chi- 
cago; Mr, Reed B. Teitrick, Deputy Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania; Mr. E. L. Thurston, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Washington, D. C.; Mr. 
Robert H. Wilson, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa; Mr. Isaac O. Winslow, Superniten- 
dent of Schools, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Two books are in preparation for the ele- 
mentary schools. They are being written by 
Eva March Tappan for the upper grades 
and Katharine Elizabeth Dopp for the lower 
grades, Further notice of these books will 
be given at an early date. 

The Food Administration and the schools 
are now in active cooperation on a definite 
school program of food conservation to win 
the war. All school teachers will welcome 
this practical and economical program, 





The Best Stories for 
Younger Children 


were selected by these leaders 
in the use of literature in the 
lower grades. 


* 

Robinson Crusoe 
For Boys and Girls 
Adapted for use in Second or third, 
Grade, by McMurrg and Husted 
gives the best results. More schools 
use it than ever before. Teacher’s 
Edition, used for oral instruction, 

40 Cents. Send fora copy to-day. 


Write us for History, Nature, and Literature 
stories for the grades. 


Public-School Publishing Co. 
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